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The world is not so much in need 
of new thoughts as that when 
thought grows old and worn with 
usage it should, like current coin, be 
called in, and, from the mint of 
genius, reissued fresh and new. 
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The Wider Implications of Social Planning 
E. M. Burns 


UCH attention has recently been de- 

voted to proposals for national social 
planning. The advantages of a planned 
economy are contrasted with the only too 
evident shortcomings of our present unco- 
ordinated, competitive, economic system, and 
discussion turns on the kind of control that 
it is desirable to introduce, or the objectives 
at which a controlled economy should aim. 
In the remarks that follow I do not wish to 
challenge the ultimate desirability of the 
ends sought by those who would extend 
social control, but rather to suggest some of 
the deeper implications of the acceptance of 
social planning as an ideal. For I cannot but 
feel that many of those who embrace the 
idea with enthusiasm do not always realize 
what a change in fundamental attitudes their 
acceptance implies. 

I should particularly like to emphasize the 
necessity of realizing the implications of in- 
ternational interdependence. I think its 
significance is particularly well illustrated in 
connection with recent proposals for main- 
taining standards of living as a means of 
avoiding future economic emergencies. Un- 
fortunately this is not a policy that any one 
country by itself can manage to carry out. 
The recent history of Great Britain supplies 
acase in point. It seems to me that in the last 
eleven years, in so far as the Labor Party 
can be said to have had any policy at all, that 
policy has been to maintain the standard of 
living as far as possible, to give unemploy- 
ment payment to workers who are out of 
work, to increase the free state services and 
generally to ensure that, whatever happens, 


“Cf. The hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, on a Bill to establish a National 
Economic Council. See also March, 1932, Survey 
Graphic, which was entirely devoted to national 
Planning, 


the purchasing power of the worker shall be 
maintained. 

As is well known, that policy has had cer- 
tain very desirable results. It has ensured 
that in a period of unparalleled depression 
lasting eleven years, during which unemploy- 
ment has seldom been below 10 per cent of 
the working population and has for consider- 
able periods been above 20 per cent, the gen- 
eral level of economic welfare of the popu- 
lation has compared not unfavorably with 
that enjoyed in more normal times. The 
period has been characterized by marked de- 
clines in the amount of begging, vagrancy, 
and distress; by increases in workers’ sav- 
ings ; and, although recently the statistics for 
public health have begun to reflect the results 
of a long period of depression, the general 
level of health, particularly among the chil- 
dren of the classes most affected, is in the 
circumstances amazingly high. But the 
policy of maintaining standards of living has 
not merely enabled Great Britain to bring 
her working population through a period of 
eleven years of severe unemployment with 
relatively little impairment of their mental 
and physical welfare: it has made for a rela- 
tively high degree of stability in the opera- 
tion of those industries which cater espe- 
cially to the mass of the population. This is 
evident when we compare the unemployment 
percentages of the so-called “ home” indus- 
tries with those ruling in the industries that 


‘cater to the export trade or which supply 


producers goods. Even today, when the 
general rate is about 23 per cent, the 
“home ” industries have an average of about 
15 per cent, whereas many industries work- 
ing for the export trade have an unemploy- 
ment rate of above 40 per cent, and an 
average of over 30 per cent. 
71 
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The events of last summer are of no little 
significance to us if we are considering what 
can be done by any one community that 
attempts to put through a particular eco- 
nomic policy. Last August, Great Britain, 
being economically pressed and wishing to 
take measures to secure the maintenance of 
the gold standard, was forced to make cer- 
tain concessions partly to outside and partly 
to home financial opinion with regard to this 
very policy of maintaining standards of liv- 
ing. That policy was very seriously modi- 
fied because of the fact that Great Britain 
cannot carry on her whole economy without 
considering her relationships to other coun- 
She is bound to consider her interna- 
She is bound to con- 


tries. 
tional trade balance. 
sider the demands of lenders of money when 
she is in the, for her, still somewhat novel 
position of becoming a borrower. The con- 
cessions that she made suggest that the opin- 
ion of the rest of the world regarding the 
goodness or badness of a policy of stimulat- 
ing consumer demand is something that has 
to be taken account of by any individual 
country (even one as powerful as Great 
Britain) which is trying to make this par- 
ticular social attack upon unemployment. 

I suggest therefore that an appreciation of 
the limitations of the purely national ap- 
proach is the first step toward realistic social 
planning. We must realize that what we 
think here in America and the political poli- 
cies we support have direct repercussions 
upon the attack upon unemployment in other 
countries. Moreover, unless we are going to 
do what Great Britain could never contem- 
plate doing, namely to decide upon a water- 
tight economy completely cut off from the rest 
of the world, we cannot consider the possibil- 
ity of putting through a policy of controlled 
production ourselves without having to face 
the necessity of converting many parts of 
the rest of the world to its desirability. Nodr, 
I think, so long as we continue to be a part 
of the world economic structure can we 
avoid the necessity of helping the rest of the 
world out of some of its difficulties if our 
own economic life is to continue to run 
smoothly. Unemployment in Great Britain 
and unemployment in Germany are alike of 
immense significance to this country. I have 
no time here to suggest to you some of the 
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problems that would arise if the United . 
States decided upon a thoroughgoing policy 
of independence and cut herself off from the 
rest of the world. There is nothing in- 
herently impossible in so large and self-con- 
tained a country making such a decision, but 
| think that examination would suggest that 
most of us would not be prepared to pay the 
price. 


THE second point I wish to emphasize is 
my belief that social workers as a group can 
do a great deal by way of clarifying public 
opinion as to the real social issues at stake. 
If we trouble to think through the implica- 
tions of some of the proposals for social 
planning which have recently been advanced, 
we shall be forced to ask ourselves what 
kinds of modifications in the concepts of 
property and in the concepts of individual 
liberty must necessarily be faced by societies 
which seriously take up such programs. For 
almost any application of social planning to 
contemporary problems will involve in some 
measure a limitation of the right of the indi- 
vidual to do what he wishes with his own 
property or labor, and ultimately our attitude 
toward the desirability of planning will be 
determined by our readiness to sacrifice 
some of these traditional values. 

The inevitability of such a sacrifice can be 
well illustrated by examining the impplica- 
tions of recent suggestions concerning the 
potentialities of a policy of maintaining 
standards of living.t Inevitably, even ina 
country free from all international compli- 
cations, a policy of stimulating consumer 
demand would call for certain additional 
controls to prevent an unbalanced develop- 
ment of industry. As industrial society is 
at present organized, there is nothing to stop 
business men from making wrong guesses 
about the way in which the enhanced con- 
sumer demand is going to be expended, with 
the result that we may find that we shall get 
a tremendous economic expansion in some 
directions—in the automobile industry, to 
take a specific case—which ultimately leads 
to an unbalanced economic development and 
at least temporary collapse. Each big group 
of producers controlling resources may work 
on the assumption that there is going to be 


*See for example Miss Van Kleeck’s article in 
the Survey Graphic, March, 1932. 
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a limitless demand for its products, and after 
4 while we shall find that some at least of 
these assumptions were mistaken. To pre- 
vent that kind of miscalculation we have to 
devise some kind of central planning, and 
evolve techniques of control which will in 
effect say to the individual: ‘“ You are not 
going to be allowed to do what you want 
with your own capital.” Beyond a certain 

ee . ‘ oi ‘ , 
point, society will have to insist, ‘“ We can 
no longer rely on your own estimates of 
what rate of interest or profit you are going 
to get. The decision as to the worthwhile- 
ness of capital investment in one direction 
rather than another ts going to be based on 
a national guess rather than on the guess of 
a series of entirely separate and over-opti- 
mistic individuals.” 

But such a stand involves a vital change 
of attitude toward the traditional freedom of 
the individual to do what he pleases with his 
own property or his own labor, and it is sig- 
nificant that the only country that has seri- 
ously taken up a program of planning is a 
country which has declared its independence 
of the traditional attitudes and has openly 
adopted new values in regard to liberty and 
propertvy—Soviet Russia. 


MY last point is that we may have to face 
achange of attitude not only with regard to 
private property and individual liberty but 
even with regard to the worthwhileness of 
technological change and so-called economic 
progress. That is to say, we may have to 
face the fact that under some circumstances 
the net advantage to society in allowing a 
new technique or method of production to 
te introduced may not be worth the cost and 
lislocation it will involve. And that is a 
decision that we cannot put into effect while 
we have a purely competitive society because 
ach individual producer is, practically 
raking, helpless. Once one producer in- 
ttoduces a change, all the rest have to follow 
ad we have always in the past permitted 
is on the ground that thereby our sup- 
bsedly efficient industrial economy would 
«hieve the maximum production. It may be 
that we shall have to admit that we can no 
‘ger regard the maximization of produc- 
‘on as the ultimate justification for any kind 
% economic organization, however other- 
mse desirable. And I think we must bear 
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that in mind, if we are to concentrate upon 
the maintenance of standards of living, be- 
cause undoubtedly the first red herring that 
will be drawn across the track will be the 
statement that standards of living depend 
upon production and are intimately tied up 
with the total volume of production and 
therefore we should welcome anything which 
increases that volume, irrespective of its 
wider social or economic effects. Before we 
make much progress we have got to face the 
problem of changing people’s attitudes with 
regard to this vital matter of the desirability 
of limitless increases in productivity. 

Thus in our treatment of unemployment 
which is, | suppose, the first specific prob- 
lem in planning we as a social group will 
have to tackle, one of the big objections 
that will face us at every turn will be the 
claim that any kind of consistent and planned 
attack upon unemployment is going to de- 
crease production. We shall be told that it 
is going to cost a lot of money and therefore 
discourage producers and savers. It is going 
to be a heavy burden on manufacturers. It 
is going to be very bad for workers because 
it will encourage them to be lazy or it will 
prevent them from being quite so mobile and 
adaptable, from moving about the country 
from one job to another as quickly as they 
previously did. I suggest that our attitude 
to such objections must be a willingness to 
accept those possibilities. We must admit 
that the changes may have to some extent a 
bad effect upon production, but we must in- 
sist that the test of their effect upon produc. 
tion is not the ultimate criterion of their 
worthwhileness. We have too long deferred 
to the condemnation of proposed remedies 
for specific evils in contemporary industrial 
society, because they can be shown to have 
an adverse effect upon production. All 
social and economic changes involve costs: 
our probiem is merely that of choosing be- 
tween evils, mi ° “izing costs so far as pos- 
sible, and then distributing the irreducible 
minimum in the best interests of the group 
as a whole. 

I do not wish to be pessimistic, but I can- 
not help feeling that we are inclined to 
assume that the great economic problems 
which face the world today can be solved too 
easily, and with little or no sacrifice of 
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preconceived views and accepted values. 
Planning, however attractive it may sound, 
presents a challenge to each of us. Our pre- 


Recent Changes in Record Writing’ 
Margaret Wead 


F I recorded every conversation I had 

with a client the way you social workers 
do, I wouldn’t have any time to practice 
law,” said a lawyer board member of a social 
agency. “ Well, in our business,” said the 
insurance broker, “ we have to keep a kind 
of running diary on prospective clients, so 
we'll know how to approach them the next 
time, know what kind of arguments they’re 
apt to listen to, and have a record of facts 
we could not possibly remember, but we 
couldn't go into all this detail. Why, the 
cost of typing these records alone must be 
enormous.” 

Arguments against voluminous record 
writing have been presented to social 
vorkers from these and other angles for a 
good many years. They have not, however, 
seemed to have any visible effect on the size 
of our records. Instead, as case workers 
have become more aware of the need for 
understanding attitudes and_ relationships 
and treating these in addition to objective 
factors, they have tended to record more and 
more aspects of the situations they were 
attempting to treat. As they tried to formu- 
late for their own guidance and that of 
students the methods by which they brought 
about or failed to bring about successful 
treatment, they also recorded processes. In 
this respect they differ from psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts who, although treating 
many of the same kind of situations, have 
not seemed to find it necessary to record 
their steps in treatment in such detail. 

Perhaps one reason social workers have 
made elaborate records is that they have 


1 This article is based on material sent in to the 
Department of Special Studies of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, by a group of family 
agencies throughout the country who are partici- 
pating in a study of trends and practices in family 
agencies during the unemployment emergency. 
Eighty-eight agencies sent in answers to a question 
on record writing. 

Most of the material sent in is summarized and 
printed each month in the Monthly Summary, a 
supplement to the News Letrer of the Association. 
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paredness to accept it will depend upon the 
attitudes we adopt toward some of the 
changes in value that it implies. 


been trying to study these other fields and to 
select for case work purposes what, at dif. 
ferent times, has seemed to offer possibilities 
of constructive adaptation. They have felt 
that if they could spread to view all they 
could observe and the means by which their 
results were accomplished, it would help 
them to work out these new techniques 
which seemed so essential to any case work 
progress. Waves of enthusiasm for differ. 
ent approaches have led to doubt as to what 
might prove to be of greatest value so that, 
in our uncertainty as to what we really need 
to know, the only alternative seemed to be to 
record practically everything. Moreover, itis 
only in fairly recent years that detailed ree- 
ords have been available for teaching purposes 
and these can scarcely describe all the infinitely 
varied conditions a social worker is likely to 
meet. Every new worker, therefore, feels 
she is up against discovering what is typical 
or obvious as compared with what is ind:- 
vidual and particular, so she records every- 
thing she observes. Perhaps, too, our super- 
vision tends to rest too largely on what is 
recorded so that, in spite of efforts to the 
contrary, a large proportion of records are 
written with some view to impressing the 
supervisor who seldom feels she ought to 
rest content with a judgment of the signif- 
cance of a situation unless it is backed up 
with a mass of material. She feels this par- 
ticularly because she knows that the worker 
may not remain with the organization until 
the particular client’s problem is settled and 
the agency will then be left with no guid 
for further action. So we meet again the 
high cost of turnover in floundering, & 
pansive, and costly recording. The indivié- 
ual physician or psychiatrist does not mett 
this same difficulty for he alone will cot 
tinue to direct the situation. Social workers 
must guard not only agaitist the possibility 
of new emphases and new approaches, bit 
against the hazard of constant changes 0! 
staff. 
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thf If social workers were asked to justify 
thefie cost of their methods of recording, they 
sould probably include the following reasons : 


(1) To give a picture of the family, particularly 
with reference to the agency’s interpretation 
of the past and present situation, its specific 
purposes in dealing with the client and its 
accomplishment of those purposes. 

2) For self-supervision. 

(3) To teach students and apprentices how to do 
case work. 

d to (4) To help work out new methods and to learn 


dif. the elements of successful and unsuccessful 
ities treatment. = a 7 

(5) To reveal the effects on families of such 
felt general problems as bad housing, unemploy- 
they ment, disease, and so on. 
heir 
nel Before the depression came, our general 
we endency was to make an increasing number 
“ { our records serve all these purposes. 
Fer Thus more and more time was consumed in 
shat athering information and interpreting it 
hat, md necessarily in dictating, transcribing, 
al jing, and reviewing it. Now, with less 
oto 4 mney available in proportion to the number 
tig clients cared for, societies are having to 
rec. f tutinize record keeping as they have had to 
an all other activities—with a view to deter- 


rely ning what parts of their recording are 


isolutely essential for all clients, what 
en  * 
sels | 'fications they can make according to 
‘calf erent types of situations, and what fea- 


ge} Ss, though desirable, they can do without 
or what they hope may be a temporary 
xnod. How have agencies altered their 
rmeords, to permit of keeping at least a mini- 
mm of information about families at a 
ime when many workers are caring for 
twice or three times as many families as they 
formerly did ? 


Ty- 
er 


Summarizing Entries 


The plan of reducing the record to a sum- 
kerg2ty instead of dictating after each contact 
tig’ Perhaps the outstanding change which 
nig Sencies have made in their record keeping. 
deg OTty-seven agencies report that they now 
thege this method. These summaries are 
x-§ Sally made monthly, although a few agen- 
i-§°S report they make summarized entries 
et§“ly every few months (one agency, every 
m-§°X months), or even not until the case is 
of dosed. Some of the agencies limit the use 
itvg" the summary form to their unemployment 
wat 28s, and dictate chronologically on all others. 
of Other agencies are making use of the sum- 
‘tary form even for their intensive cases, 
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especially if the family is well known to the 
agency. Longhand notes are usually kept in 
the record and summarized and typed later. 
One agency keeps entries for its unemploy- 
ment records chronologically in loose leaf 
note books. At the end of the month these 
notes are classified and filed with the records 
until they can be transcribed, usually within 
a week. 

Some agencies dictate the first interview 
or the first home visit fully and use the sum- 
mary method for all later contacts. One 
society writes: 

First interviews and investigations are recorded 
in chronological order but treatment is summarized 
in monthly or bi-monthly entries. However, if an 
unusually important interview takes place, this is 
recorded in a separate entry in chronological 
dictation, 


Others make no effort to write up the first 
interview but fill out a special unemploy- 
ment blank or intake sheet, putting any nec- 
essary additional facts on a separate sheet. 
If the case is later given intensive treatment, 
a different face sheet is then filled out; or 
the same face sheet is used as for the intake 
sheet, but of heavier material. One society 
reports that for transient cases they use a 
5 x8 card which takes the place both of the 
old record and of the index card. Cor- 
respondence is attached to this card and no 
other record is kept. Some agencies use 
only an index card for incidental service 
cases, transferring the material to their 
regular face sheet if the case is taken under 
care. 

Other agencies try to dictate chronologi- 
cally and also summarize every few months 
to take care of any omissions and to give the 
current situation more fully. One agency 
has gone through its longer open records 
and summarized them for the convenience 
of the worker handling the case. Two agen- 
cies precede summarized entries by a chrono- 
logical list of contacts with or in behalf of 
the family. 

A number of agencies find that the sum- 
mary method is not satisfactory because it 
leaves little opportunity for supervision of 
the work done. Untrained workers have 
experienced difficulty in determining what 
material is important to record and in dictat- 
ing summaries without considerable prepara- 
tion. Other agencies report that when the 
summary method is used it is often incon- 
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venient not to have current information on 
cases available. One agency believes it is 
particularly important to have full informa- 
tion on unemployment cases, especially those 
carried co-operatively with the local unem- 
ployment committee. “We feel that we 
want to be able to show and to analyze the 
degree of our service in these cases.” On 
the whole, however, the use of the summary 
form by a large number of the agencies, at 
least for a part of their case load, would 
seem to indicate that they. find it saves time 
and is, in some degree, satisfactory. A num- 
ber of agencies mention the fact that they 
hope to return to fuller record keeping when 
the emergency is over. 
Topical Recording 

Sixteen ‘ncies find advantages in re- 
cording their entries by topics. One agency 
has used this method for two years and finds 
it satisfactory. Another agency says: 


age 


for postponing record 
writing at times and the need for conserving as 
much time as possible, our staff has resorted to 
topical recording almost entirely. 


Because of the necessity 


Another agency records by topics items to 
which it wishes to give special importance. 
The increasing use of interview outlines! 
(reported by 11 agencies) would tend toward 
topical recording, whether a number of en- 
trices are summarized or each interview re- 

et an : 
ported in detail. These outlines have been 
adopted by agencies largely as a guide to 
new and untrained workers. The Baltimore 
Jewish Social Service Bureau writes: 

We have attempted during the past two years to 
get away from chronological recording and all new 
workers and some of the older ones have been 
using an outline for analytical recording. This has 
been experimental and at the present time is in the 
process of revision by the group itself. The same 
outline for the social ‘study is used in all under-care 
situations with the understanding that the worker 
is to modify her use of it according to the prob- 
lems involved, placing the emphasis upon different 
portions of the outline according to the situation. 

Some of the agencies do not find the topi- 
cal form appropriate for brief unemploy- 
ment records. One agency writes: 

’The various outlines sent by the agencies are 
too detailed to be reproduced here, but the names of 


agencies using such outlines will be supplied on 
request. Details as to assets such as real estate, 
property, building and loan stock, savings, houses, 


cars, radios, and so on, appear on almost all these 
outlines as well as itemized lists of families’ needs. 
Definite agreement with the client as to what the 
agency will do is usually among the topics listed. 
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We have been experimenting with topical report- 
ing in enrtede types of records. This is not, how- 
ever, ch because of the increased pressure of 
work as it is an attempt to work out a more satis. 
factory record than the old chronological form. [ft 
has been our experience that the topical form 
takes more time to write up, but that it later saves 
time. It has also been our experience that when 
our contact with the family has been slight—per- 
haps only one interview—the topical form is cum- 
bersome. Its value is for records of those cases 
which we expect to keep under care. 


so inu 


Recording Determined by Treatment 
and Problem 

The detail with which the record is dic- 
tated, whether the chronological, topical, or 
summary form is used, has always been de- 
termined to some degree by the type of 
treatment the agency undertakes. The need 
for condensing records has _ concentrated 
attention on the possibilities of more closely 
adapting recording to the type of problem 
and treatment contemplated. The Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Social Welfare Society writes: 


Quite a different method of recording is used in 
the unemployment relief bureau from that used by 
the regular case workers. The greater part of the 
information taken in the first interview is recorded 
on the application blank as secured and this is sup- 
plemented by interpretative material dictated by the 
case worker taking the interview, on the same day 
as taken. Notes are made on the application blank 
of interviews following and the relief given. Only 
the home visit immediately following the first 
application is dictated at length; other contacts are 
summarized once a month. 

The regular case workers vary their dictation 
according to the level on which they are trying to 
carry the case. “ Economic” cases are summarized 
once a month, a letter E on the day sheet indicat- 
ing to the stenographer that this is the worker's 
plan as far as that particular case is conce 
Cases handled on an opportunity level may be sum- 
marized or written chronologically according to the 
wish of the case worker. Cases handled on a rela- 
tionship basis are recorded chronologically and in 


the dictation period immediately following the 
contact. 
The fact that workers are directing their 


efforts towards determining at the time of 
application whether they will take the family 
under care and the kind of service they will 
attempt to give has undoubtedly affected 
record writing. Incidental service cases afe 
naturally shorter. One agency uses only 4 
face sheet for cases transferred directly to 
other agencies and writes across the sheet 
“ referred to .” The Pittsburgh Family 
Welfare Association writes: 





We are attempting, in so far as possible, to limit 
the material in the body of the record in the case 
that come to our attention because of unemploy- 
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We make a sharp distinction between these 


ment. 
cases and the type of cases that we regard as the 
regular family welfare load. 


One agency using the monthly entry plan 
makes an exception if the case presents 
unusual psychological difficulties. Another 
agency says that case workers are being en- 
couraged to condense as much as possible 
on cases in which intensive treatment plans 
are not attempted. The Milwaukee Family 
Welfare Association makes use of a com- 
bination face sheet and record form for 
new unemployment situations and for old 
records reopened, making any Gictation un- 
necessary. Several other agencies using 
special unemployment forms report that they 
are filed without dictation if the problem is 
not to be treated intensively. 


What Is Being Omitted 


A general condensation of material would 
naturally result from summarizing records, 
but agencies still using the chronological and 
topical forms are also making efforts to 
shorten their entries. Four agencies men- 
tion the fact that they no longer dictate 
relief entries but merely post them to the 
relief card or portion of the face sheet 
allotted for that purpose. Some agencies do 
not dictate the: information they secure on 
the application blank. One agency says, 
“We do not try to secure a family history 
for the unemployment cases nor do we 
describe the home and neighborhood.” An- 
other agency states that ‘ Cases handled on 
an unemployment basis have little or no in- 
formation regarding neighborhoods, homes, 
developmental history, and so on, except in 
so far as it has a direct bearing on the 
present economic problem.’ Several agen- 
cies say that there is no attempt to dictate 
anything but a summarized report of the 
economic situation and work history. Work 
records are often secured by form letters 
mailed to employers and are filed with the 
record. One agency says “There is an 
effort to leave out process and to record only 
definite information actually secured.” The 
Atlanta Family Welfare Society states : 

On our particular face sheet is a column headed 
“Remarks.” Visitors are to make note of signifi- 
cant facts regarding relatives or references whose 
names are supplied, such as ability or willingness to 
assist, and so on. Interviewer is to cover briefly 


the following points in present situation: economic 
or financial situation: work history; health; re- 
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sources; plan. If the family needs continued relief, 
brief monthly statements are dictated. Should the 
case become intensive, the record is in such form 
that chronological dictation may follow. 

Time Saving Devices 

Means for facilitating dictation have been 
given much attention by the agencies. Sev- 
eral find their work shortened by the use of 
dictating machines. One agency believes 
this saves them the emplovment of at least 
one stenographer. Dictaphones and similar 
equipment is often loaned to organizations 
by local companies. One agency uses both 
dictating machines and stenographers, be- 
lieving that some workers accomplish more 
by one method and some by the other. A 
close check on adherence of workers to dic- 
tation schedules has produced good results 
in one agency. Another allows each field 
worker four hours and forty minutes a week 
and insists that all her dictation be covered 
in that time. A few agencies are writing 
unemployment records in longhand, although 
some of them hope to type the notes later. 
Other agencies which have attempted this 
have found it was not a real economy be- 
cause of the time needed both to write and 
read the notes and the fact that handwritten 
records are usually less complete. Such a 
practice seems unnecessary at this time when 
sO many agencies are successfully using the 
better equipped clients on work relief for 
stenographic work. When it is adopted, it 
seems better to limit: handwritten records to 
incidental service cases. The use of appli- 
cation sheets which are filled out by hand at 
the time of application and filed without dic- 
tation has already been mentioned. Filling 
out face cards is being left to clerical 
workers or they are filled out at time of 
application. 

Two agencies mention the fact that face 
sheets are mimeographed on thin paper so 
that visitors can carry them with them into 
the field and fill them out in the home either 
with indelible pencil or fountain pen. They 
feel that more information is secured and 
time saved than in filling out the face sheet 
from notes. This practice is part, evidently, 
of the new effort of agencies to make their 
contacts with clients more business-like and 
matter of fact and to acquaint the client with 
the agency’s methods with regard to his care. 

Three agencies are keeping day sheets in 
loose leaf form and filling out one for each 
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family so that the worker will have all the 
items in one place when she dictates. The 
Seattle Social Welfare League in its report 
of staff emergency procedure says: 

Summarized dictation means preparation. The 
following plan has been tried and found effective: 
Prior to dictation period, go over day sheets and 
notes, getting your material for each family to- 
gether, i.e., list in order, by dates, calls made and 
to whom, and after date indicate whether there are 
notes under that date. This avoids the necessity of 
poring over day sheets while dictating, gets the 
material in mind before dictation period, and also 
gives opportunity for jotting down plans for family. 
This can be facilitated by keeping all notes on one 
family behind a special leaf in notebook given over 
to that family. 


Several agencies have simplified relief 
sheets, day sheets, or statistical cards for 
unemployment cases. One agency omits 
problems and services from its statistical 
card for unemployment cases. Keeping re- 
lief cards in a separate alphabetical index 
rather than with the record is considered a 
labor-saving device by one agency. Another 
agency has a volunteer go through all active 
records to be sure they are complete and in 
proper order. This eliminates time in 
searching for records and material. Closing 
entries are being omitted by some societies. 


Possible Future Practice 


In curtailing their record writing agencies 
have perhaps learned to omit some irrelevant 
material and to emphasize essentials. When 
work was less heavy, workers often undertook 
thoroughgoing treatment of families who, 
they later found, were not suitable for the 
kind of treatment they were equipped to 
give, who proved to be able to manage alone, 
or who, on further study, they found to be 
more properly the responsibility of some 
other agency. New intake departments are 
now tending to eliminate these and other 
types of cases before the agency invests 
time, money, or energy only later to decide 
that it is not worth while to continue. In the 
same way, the kind of treatment to be given 
is determined earlier—and these early de- 
cisions influence record writing. Variations 
as to type of recording resulting from such 
discrimination is perhaps one of the greatest 
gains from our present situation and is 
rapidly being incorporated into the practice 
of family case work agencies. 

Agencies whose staffs are burdened to the 
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breaking point cannot now give too much 
thought to how valuable their records will be 
when the depression is over in revealing the 
effect the present situation had on families 
who have received help. They are and must 
be concerned with using the major portion 
of their strength and money to relieve the 
needs of these families. Nevertheless, we 
would all reluctantly abandon our conviction 
that records should enable us to contribute 
information which can be utilized to change 
conditions injurious to families under our 
care. If or when another depression comes, 
we hope that our records will reveal desir- 
able changes in case work practice during an 
emergency period in order that whatever is 
of value in our present methods may be 
studied and made use of. Lacks in the 
records of 1921 have been glaringly appar- 
ent to those workers who have recently 
turned to them for light as to the situation at 
that time. But will the records we are writ- 
ing now be any more helpful? 

Perhaps the solution, as we have found so 
many times during this period, lies again in 
selection and discrimination. We must 
abandon our effort to have all records serve 
all purposes and try instead to develop some 
records for experimentation, some for teach- 
ing and research, some to be written in great 
detail as temporary records for supervision 
and training only, and perhaps the majority 
to serve the workaday purpose of giving us 
in as practical and economical a form as pos- 
sible a record of our treatment of and 
specific obligation to the greater number of 
our clients. How much of a minimum we 
can strike in such recording and still make 
our contacts effective is still subject to 
experiment. 

It will be in determining this minimum 
that the rub will come, for if a group of 
case workers were assembled from various 
parts of the country to decide by a study 
of individual records what data was essen- 
tial, it would undoubtedly reveal wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what we were justi- 
fied in retaining in our records. One thing 
is certain: we shall have to find a way of 
reducing the cost of record keeping as we 
have had to do in many other items of per- 
sonal and agency expenditure. Merely to 
limit all our records will be no solution. We 
must see to it that those which we determine 
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to make inclusive serve as many purposes 
as they will and thus justify their cost not 
only in dollars and cents but in helping us to 


find new methods of work, new ways of 
training, and new standards of recording 
which can be utilized in all our records. 


We Dip Into Farm Placement 
Sophia T. Cole 


N the fall of 1931 the Detroit Department 

of Public Welfare had fifteen thousand 
families under care. Another fifteen thou- 
sand were waiting attention. Every re- 
source was scrutinized as offering help in 
meeting the situation. Suddenly someone 
had a bright idea—why not place those in 
need on farms? The suggestion spread— 
was taken up by the press. Its possibilities 
were taken for granted: Perhaps five thou- 
sand families can be transplanted from the 
misery of insufficient food and the threat of 
eviction to the warm hospitality of the 
farms. Some can occupy tenant farm 
houses and others share the homes of the 
farmers. Some will help with the farm 
work, others will do repair work on build- 
ings, build new chicken coops and fences, or 
cut wood. The farmers will be glad to pay 
a small sum in a few instances, others will 
earn board and lodging for their family, and 
for the rest the Detroit Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare will pay a small monthly allow- 
ance. In the majority of the cases the 
farmer will be exchanging his surplus food 
for cash with which to pay taxes and other 
bills, the family will earn their housing, and 
thus two problems will be met! 

No doubt the newspapers got the state- 
ment from somewhere at some conference, 
the origin of which was vague, but at any 
rate all these plans were advertised with 
enthusiasm before the social workers had a 
chance to consider the possibilities and the 
pitfalls. The amount to be paid was even 
quoted as $12 to $15 a month, leaving one 
to surmise whether the sum represented per 
family per month, or per person per month. 
The suggestion came at an inopportune time, 
both seasonally and for the Department of 
Public Welfare whose workers were harried 
with surveys, experiments, and reorganiza- 
tion, but there was nothing to do but try 
it out. Although the idea seemed utterly 
impracticable at that season (the end of 
October) and the Department went into it 
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with fingers crossed, we endeavored to give 
the experiment as optimistic a trial as pos- 
sible and to leave no stone for success 
unturned. 

Our first step was to get out a form letter 
to the Superintendents of the Poor of the 
eighty-three counties of Michigan. In very 
simple language we set forth the ideas in- 
volved and asked a reply to four questions: 
whether, in the Superintendent’s opinion, the 
plan could be worked out in his county with 
mutual benefit to the farmer and to the 
family; whether to his knowledge any 
farmers had tenant houses and needed help 
for which they could pay, or if he could try 
to find this out for us; whether there were 
any who had room in their houses and a 
plentiful supply of food to share with a 
family ; and how much per month it would 
cost in each county to keep a family pro- 
vided the Detroit Public Department paid a 
small sum. 

In answer to the eighty-three letters, 
seventeen replies were received, all negative. 
On the whole the replies evidenced thought- 
ful consideration. All felt that any vacancies 
should be used for local families. Many 
feared that our families would later become 
charges on them. One told us, in plain 
terms, and with some justification in his case, 
that our credit was not good with him as we 
took too long to pay our bills. They told us 
that most farmers who formerly hired help 
were now doing their own work, and that 
families had returned from the cities to the 
farms which three or four years ago they 
had scorned, bringing with them unemployed 
relatives and friends, so that all houses were 
full with the exception of those owned by 
the better off Detroit families who kept them 
for summer homes. This was later cor- 
roborated by farmers who applied for fami- 
lies to share their homes. One said “All 
buildings are full. They almost use the 
chicken coops to live in.” 
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BECAUSE of the difficulty of adjusting a 
city bred family to country life in the deso- 
late winter months, and because the applica- 
tions from farmers indicated a desire for 
those accustomed to farm work, we decided 
to attempt placement only of those who were 
“farm broken” and whose major problem 
was lack of work. The amount of money to 
be paid would vary with what the farmer 
had to offer, but was based on the current 
budget allowance for food and milk—$3.50 
per week for an adult couple and $1.00 each 
per week for the children, or about $20 per 
month for man, woman, and one child; $25 
to $28 for two children; and $28 to $30 for 
three. 

Although we were unable to make a thor- 
ough canvass of our families one supervisor 
told me that out of 55 families interviewed 
on a particular day not one was suitable for 
placement ; and one case worker, after hav- 
ing interviewed 30 of her clients, had found 


no one. Altogether, in the one month, only 


30 families were referred for placement. 
Of these, two were later found to have 
moved to unknown whereabouts; nine with- 
drew when a visit was made to consider a 
plan ; two more were luke warm, though they 


did not refuse, and we did not urge as one 
family had five children, the oldest doing 
very well in high school, and the other had 
four small babies; four we did not even visit 
because we felt their enormous and compli- 
cated families made them unplaceable; six 
were unplaceable on any of the farms avail- 
able at the time because of race or national- 
ity (Italian, Polish, and American Negro) ; 
four, in spite of our stipulations, presented 
problems of tuberculosis, chronic alcohol- 
ism, and feebleminded children; one could 
not be placed until the wife returned from 
the hospital after confinement; and two 
families were placed—one of whom returned 
after two weeks’ trial. 

The family which returned had _ been 
placed on the sharing-the-home basis; this 
proved unsatisfactory both to our family and 
the farmer. The one which “stayed put” 
went into a vacant house which the farmer 
had had to repossess after selling it some 
time before. We secured a county road job 
for our client at $12.50 a week. The farmer 
agreed to supply the house, a heating stove, 
the use of one cow, some potatoes, and trans- 
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portation to the nearest town each week for 
the purchasing of supplies, in exchange for 
our client’s feeding and watering some forty 
cows. He also agreed to give an occasional 
day’s work and to hire our client for steady 
work in the spring’if he proves to be a real 
farmer, which he is. In terms of satisfac. 
tion, the happiness and new grip on life of 
that one pasty-faced, hollow-eyed, numbed 
client was worth all the work the Department 
put in. 


BECAUSE of the difficulty of securing 
families no attempt was made to stimulate 
applications from farmers but, chiefly 
through newspaper publicity, 130 applica- 
tions were received. Of these, 24 were 
withdrawn when the correct amount of 
allowance became known; 56 were refused 
or referred elsewhere. (Only two or three 
were refused, the rest were applications for 
housekeepers, single farm hands, or children 
to board. The children’s agencies reported 
securing some usable homes from this source 
though no count was kept of the exact num- 
ber.) Nine farmers offered propositions 
which would require time to organize so they 
were temporarily laid aside; 41 were either 
accepted or considered acceptable. 

These applications with few exceptions 
fell into three groups. The first and largest 
consisted of those who considered the matter 
in the light of taking boarders. There was 
little or no work to be done which the farmer 
could not do himself. There were two or 
three spare rooms which could. be turned 
over to our family. Usually the request was 
for old couples or families with one or two 
children, preferably under school age. The 
second group consisted of those who, either 
on account of lack of funds for paying 
wages or because they hoped to exploit the 
unemployment situation and get something 
for nothing, expected our client’s full-time 
services, often those of both the man and his 
wife, and recompense from the Department 
as well. The third were a scattered few who 
offered free house rent, with wood to be 
chopped for fuel, but no farm produce of 
means of securing it. It did not seem prat- 
ticable to us to send a penniless family to 4 
vacant farm in a strange community with no 
resources other than a small allowance fot 
food. 

A few unusual applications would have 
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been interesting to experiment with and may 
be taken up this spring. A Negro citizen 
who owns a three hundred acre farm with 
large modern house and other buildings 
which could be remodelled for occupancy, 
asked us to place on his farm colored fami- 
lies of the group who have come from farms 
in the South and are finding it hard to adjust 
to city life. The glamor of the Ford factory 
and its advertisements in the South have 
jured many of both races to sell their homes 
there and come to Detroit. This man feels 
that his farm might be a starting point for 
farm development and ownership of farms 
in that locality. Though his place has been 
farmed, there is no produce there now, no 
nearby stores for securing supplies, and no 
schooling facilities, so it was impossible to 
consider the plan at the beginning of the 
winter. 

Another man had woodland and a vacant 
house. He asked us to establish a lumber 
camp, the cut wood to be divided on a fifty- 
fifty basis and our share to be used for fuel 
for the unemployed. This proposition was 
turned over to the city lodge for homeless 
men, which has set up more than one lumber 


camp, selling the wood, however, rather than 
using it for fuel for client families. 

A farmer in northern Michigan lent a 
frontier touch by requesting a family with 
at least four children of grade school age 
who, together with his own eight-year-old 


boy, would constitute enough pupils to 
justify building a school house by next fall. 
He proposed to have our family share his 
home for this winter, agreeing to see that 
one of their own would be built for them by 
the spring. He offered them ten acres of 
land to work, which would become their 
property at the end of five years’ continuous 
residence. 

The points indicated by the short experi- 
ment were: that the “back to the farm” 
movement had already taken place to a large 
extent; that farmers who needed help had 
been able to secure unattached men for very 
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low wages, often for nothing more than 
board and room; that County Superintend- 
ents of the Poor did not encourage the 
project, both because of the reasons given 
above and because they felt the need of using 
all available resources for their local indi- 
gent; that the idea of turning surplus food 
into cash did not make the appeal antici- 
pated, since very few had a surplus of any- 
thing but one or two products, and the 
amount of money offered was not considered 
sufficient to pay for other necessities and 
show a profit; that the farms which have not 
been successful enough to pay for them- 
selves offer no prospect of future independ- 
ence for our clients; that there are not many 
families now dependent on the Department 
of Public Welfare who are accustomed to 
farm life; that of this group those who 
would be placeable and acceptable to the 
farmers are loath to submit to dependence 
for the winter and are interested only in 
working farms on shares or other proposi- 
tions promising independence. Our families 
also feel that in the city there is always the 
chance of at least some paying work, 
whereas on the farm they would be com- 
pletely cut off from resources; that they are 
much more self-respecting under the wage- 
work or work-relief system, which is used 
by the Department of Public Welfare; that 
the women dread bringing up their children 
subject to the restrictions of being dependent 
sharers of a stranger’s home; and _ that, 
among the small residue, the difficulty of 
suitable adjustment of ages, nationalities, 
and religions is so great—not to mention the 
interpretative case work job necessary—as 
to make the negligible result not worth the 
effort at a time when families must be cared 
for by the thousands. 

Some of these things we could have sur- 
mised fairly accurately without expenditure 
of time and money in experimentation; but 
it is possible that even this slight factual 
knowledge may help us in undertaking some 
restricted farm project in the spring. 





Case Work Processes in Life Insurance Adjustment 
Edwin G. Eklund 


ASE workers have been learning during 

the past dozen years that life insurance 
constitutes a vital factor in family attitudes. 
Fach year the problem of insurance becomes 
more urgent as clients increasingly tend to 
buy insurance policies for each member of 
the family. Such action represents an ad- 
vance in the standard of living of these 
families, through a definite plan for the 
future wellbeing of the family—a plan pro- 
viding, first, for burial expenses of each 
member of the family and also, in most 
instances, for a surplus on the life of the 
father and mother that would help the family 
to bear more easily the period of readjust- 
ment necessary after death; second, for 
building up savings accounts by paying on 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five year endow- 
ment policies, saving for college education, 
for a dowry for the daughter, or for an 
emergency fund. What sacrifices the family 
has been making to pay these weekly 
premiums during the periods when work 
was slack or the wage earners ill! The 
devotion that parents give to their life 
insurance indicates that many feel it is the 
most valuable possession of the family. 

How is a case worker to approach this 
problem? If she neglects it, she is failing 
to understand an important family attitude 
and to utilize one of the family’s available 
emotional and financial assets. 

First, the case worker must know the 
fundamentals of life insurance in the same 
degree that she must understand the funda- 
mentals of health and disease. Fortunately, 
the life insurance information needed is 
easily learned.! 

Second, the case worker needs to have 
available advisory service from life insur- 
ance experts even as she needs td have 
available advice from doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers in their respective fields.? 


Suggestions for the Case Worker 


(1) When to make an approach to the 
life insurance problem: The approach to 


1Life Insurance: A Handbook for Social 
Workers can be obtained from the Life Insurance 
Adjustment Bureau, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 


York, N. ¥ 


the life insurance problem must be made 
with care. Certaifily it should not be forced 
in the early part of the interview. The 
family has come for assistance in the way of 
meeting its inability to pay rent, to buy food, 
clothing, or other items. The family ought 
to have an opportunity to tell that part of 
its story first. 

The family may make reference to-its ina. 
bility to continue to pay its insurance pre. 
miums ; this will make a natural opening for 
discussion of the problem, If they do not, 
however, and have furnished their outline of 
financial difficulties and worries, the follow. 
ing statement can easily be made by the cas 
worker, “and no doubt you also have some 
life insurance on some of the members of 
your family.” As at least 50 per cent of the 
wage carners in many of our American 
cities carry some insurance on the weekly 
premium payment plan, the chances are even 
that the family will have insurance, so that 
it will be legitimate for the case worker to 
express surprise if the family has none. 

Approval of carrying insurance might wel 
be expressed by the case worker—both 
provide for the cost of last illness an 
burial expense, and to provide savings fer 
a time of financial stringency. 

The client may then describe the kind of 
insurance and amount on each member of 
the family, in so far as he remembers tt 
and tell why he has so many 15- or 20-Year 
Endowment policies. (At least 75 per cent 
of the policies that have been referred to th 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau ar 
endowment policies and there probably is mt 
one family in a hundred of those referred 
to us that does not have some endowment 
insurance. ) 

The client will readily acknowledge thi 
endowment insurance is carried for the pur 
pose of providing a fund at some future 


* Such service is now being given on a natior 
wide basis by the Life Insurance Adjustmett 
Bureau, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y 
on policies carried by the John Hancock, Mette 
politan, and Prudential companies. The Bureat 
started operation in May 1931, and has @ 
recommendations and helped complete the adjust 
ments on over 75,000 policies up to February 
1932. 
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date, and it may be easily pointed out that 
there is a savings element in it and so to 
some degree it may be classed with an ac- 
count in’ a savings bank. As the case 
worker knows, the larger part of the endow- 
ment premium is used to build up this 
savings fund, as the term insurance in 
endowment policies is paid for in a few 
years. 

(2) Whole Life vs. Endowment Insur- 
ance: The social worker will soon learn in 
her contact with clients, particularly Italian 
and Polish families, that there is a super- 
stition against Whole Life insurance, be- 
cause the full face value of the policy is 
collectible only after the death of the insured. 
In some of these families the superstition is 
so deep that they consider carrying such a 
policy on any member of the family as the 
equivalent of wishing bad luck (death) to 
the insured. This is particularly true as 
regards insurance on children. Such an 
emotional attitude is obviously very difficult 
to handle and it may take many weeks to 
eradicate. The following mathematical 
facts, if called to the attention of the client 
at the right time, may help in showing that 
there is no essential difference between the 
Endowment policy and Whole Life, and 
that it is not necessary for the person carry- 
ing Whole Life to die in order to get a cash 
return for the investment. In fact, the 
insured gets a correspondingly generous 
return from the investment in Whole Life 
as from the Endowment, except for the pro- 
portionate amount of cash obtainable on sale 
of the policy. The following tables show 
comparative facts on insurance of a child, 
aged 10, at a 10 cent weekly premium rate: 


(a) 15-Year Endowment policy, face value $66, 
cash value at the end of 10 years, $36.44. 

(b) 20-Year Endowment policy, face value $94, 
cash value at end of 10 years, $36.44. 

(c) Whole Life policy, face value $324, cash 
value at the end of 10 years, $23.46. 

These show that, although the cash values 
are higher in the Endowment policies, the 
Whole Life policy has also considerable cash 
value and, together with this, gives an 
adequate amount of insurance, while the 
Endowment policies do not provide enough 
for final illness and a simple burial. It 
should be pointed out that the Whole Life 
policy continues to increase in value until 
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its cash value will be far beyond that of 
any of these Endowment policies. Premium 
payments cease at age 70 or 75, depending 
on the company, and the policy becomes a 
paid-up policy for its full face value. The 
Whole Life policy mentioned above will 
have, at the time premium payments cease, 
a cash value of $259.66. The cost of carry- 
ing the Whole Life policy is being reduced 
every year by the dividends earned, in many 
policies the reduction amounting to 50 per 
cent. 

(3) Non-forfeiture Values: The ex- 
planation of the non-forfeiture values of the 
policies will be found of great importance in 
giving the family a feeling of security. 
Explain that after any policy has been in 
force three years it has either a paid-up or 
an extended insurance value, automatically 
becoming effective when the policy lapses. 
A sense of security will also be increased by 
the knowledge that lapsed policies can all 
be revived, even up to one or two years after 
the date of the last premium payment, pro- 
viding the insured’s health permits. 

(4) Discussion of Premium Payments: 
The weekly, monthly, and annual amounts 
paid out by the family in the way of 
premiums fit in with the general discussion 
of the family budget and, if the budget has 
not already been discussed, offer an excellent 
opportunity for the introduction of this 
subject. The Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau has found that it is not rare for 
families to be paying $250 or $300 a year 
for life insurance premiums. However, the 
average is about $75 per year. 

(5) Consideration of Individual Mem- 
bers of the Family: If the first interview 
is with the mother or the father, it must be 
borne in mind that the other parent is like- 
wise concerned with the problems of life 
insurance—in the great majority of in- 
stances it is the mother who takes out the 
insurance and pays the premiums. Care 
must be taken to discuss in detail the in- 
surance of the children in the family who 
are working and have paid for their own 
premiums for some years, since they own 
whatever assets there are in the policies. 
It may be desirable to interview some of 
these children separately regarding their 
own insurance. The health of each person 
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must be discussed as that is important in 
deciding on the changes that can be made. 

(6) Introducing the Thought of Insur- 
ance Adjustment: At this stage, the client 
should be ready to consider the problem of 
reduction of premiums and the adjustment 
of the insurance to make it conform to the 
needs of the family budget. Here the first 
steps in preparing the family for the adjust- 
ment should be taken. Tell the family that 
free service by insurance experts is avail- 
able from the Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau, that recommendations will be sent 
back for the approval of the mother and 
others in the family. Make the mother feel 
that she is the active participant in requesting 
the advice. Further, tell her that special 
concessions have been made by the three 
companies through the Bureau in the way of 
providing cash and change of plan. It should 
be explained that Endowment policies can be 
changed to Whole Life, with a great reduc- 
tion of premiums, for the same amount of 
insurance; that in many cases cash can be 
obtained by this change of plan, when it is 
necessary, on policies that have been in force 
more than three years, because of the dif- 
ference in the reserve values of the Endow- 
ment policy and the new Whole Life policy ; 
that the extended and paid-up insurance 
may be sufficient to furnish necessary pro- 
tection for some members of the family. 

After a worker has participated in a 
number of adjustments, she will know in a 
general way what kind of adjustments will 
be recommended for the family and will be 
able to prepare the mother for fairly specific 
recommendations as to what will be advised. 
When the family understands, it will be 
ready to bring into the office all policies and 
premium receipt books, so that the details 
which are necessary to fill in Life Insurance 
Adjustment Bureau Form 1 can be tabu- 
lated. Policies and premium receipt books 
should then be returned to the family with 
the explanation that, within ten days or two 
weeks, the recommended adjustment will be 
back and that then the worker will call on 
the family. 

(7) The Final Steps: After the social 
worker has received Forms 2 and 2A show- 
ing the details of the adjustment recom- 
mended by the Life Insurance Adjustment 
3ureau, the father and mother should be 
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interviewed regarding this, either in their 
home or at the office. Every policy should 
be explained in detail and, where alternatives 
are offered, the significance of each one of 
the choices should be made clear so that the 
family may participate actively in the kind 
of adjustment they will receive. After the 
father and mother understand the adjustment, 
it should be explained to them that Form 2 
will be sent to the district manager or super- 
intendent who in turn will call on them with 
the detailed legal forms necessary to bring 
about the changes and that the family will 
be expected to sign these additional forms 
before the actual changes can be made. It 
would probably be advisable to point out to 
the family that the insurance man _ who 
comes to the family with Form 2 may have 
other suggestions to make (it has happened 
that efforts have been made sometimes to 
keep a larger premium in force than has 
been worked out by the Bureau). The 
family should be brought into the frame of 
mind where they will not accept the in- 
surance amendments offered by the insurance 
man until these amendments have been taken 
up with the social worker and, if necessary, 
with the Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau. 

The adjustment usually calls for a change 
to Whole Life policies at a_ reduced 
premium or the continuance of other policies 
in their original form in order that some 
insurance be kept in force at rates advan- 
tageous to the insured. This new premium 
should be discussed in full and plans made 
so that the family can adjust its budget to 
allow for these payments. If the new 
premium scale is greater than the social 
agency can plan to carry, either by its allow- 
ance or by the earnings of the iamily, the 
adjustment should be sent back to the Bureau 
for a new adjustment calling for a smaller 
premium payment. If the family is unable 
to pay the new premiums the adjustment 
becomes valueless, as it is based on the 
ability of the family to continue in force the 
new program. It is obviously important, 
from the case work point of view, that the 
family should feel satisfied that the adjust- 
ment is of advantage to them and that, under 
the circumstances in which they now find 
themselves, it is not only necessary but, all 
things taken into consideration, a benefit to 
themselves; and further that in their hour 
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of trouble they should realize that the in- 
surance companies are making generous 
concessions for them which their policies 
did not call for. The family should also 
be told that it may be three weeks before 
checks and new policies are delivered. 
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These suggestions are based on a realiza- 
tion that life insurance is a vital part of the 
average American family’s life pattern and 
that it is, on the whole, one of the commend- 
able forms of effort that families make to 
attain a feeling of security. 


Hungarian Engagement and Wedding Customs 


Erdmann D. Beynon 


T is no easy task for the son or daughter 

of a Hungarian peasant to be married. 
Speeches must be learned, banquets pro- 
vided, and such a mass of custom and 
ceremony attended to, that it is a wonder 
many Hungarian peasants do not quail 
before the arduous undertaking. 

There is perhaps no other village in 
Hungary which preserves these customs 
quite so well as does Agard in the County of 
Nograd. In many villages features of the 
old wedding ceremonial have been forgotten 
but one may still behold every detail faith- 
fully observed if he is fortunate enough to 
visit Agard in the fall of the year, after the 
crops have been harvested and the year’s 
work completed; for it is then that the 
people have time to “ get married.” And to 
be married in Agard requires a great amount 
of time! 


Choosing the Bride 


This matter naturally comes first and is 
one in which Janos, our typical boy of 
Agard, has little part. His parents talk the 
matter over some evening when Janos is 
not at home. “ Janos is eighteen years old 
and it is time that he was married.” “ What 
girl in our village would make the best match 
forhim?” ‘ Why, there is Mariska; we’ve 
known her all her life, she is an only child 
and so she'll have a nice piece of land as 
her portion. What’s more, she is a good 
housekeeper and she can make excellent 
wine.” “* But then, she and Janos do not 
like each other. That is the only difficulty 
about this match. Janos is in love with 
Katicza.” “ That is reason enough,” Janos’ 
father says sternly, “ why Janos must not 
marry Katicza. What right have boys or 
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girls to select their life-partners? You 
know, Erzsike, that we didn’t. And neither 
did our parents nor our grandparents. If 
we put up with the choice our parents made 
for us, Janos has no right to any better lot 
than I have had. No indeed, Janos must 
marry Mariska. The very fact that he 
doesn’t like her is all the more reason why 
they should be married. It will show him 
that his father is boss in this home.” 
Erzsike, like a good wife, does not object 
any more. Probably she thinks that it is 
only fair for Janos, Mariska, and Katicza 
to suffer the same lot she herself suffered. 
Why should they have life easier than she 
had? The decision is made, so far as Janos’ 
parents are concerned. It is mecessary, 
however, to secure not Mariska’s consent, 
of course, but the consent of the girl’s 
parents. 

The custom of the village does not allow 
Janos’ parents to go themselves on such an 
errand. They must send a delegate, either 
a relative or a professional lednykéré— 
matchmaker—whose services are engaged 
for the occasion. Most parents in Agard 
prefer to employ the lednykéré, for he knows 
by heart all the necessary ceremonial 
speeches. On entering the home, he uses 
the customary formula: “ Please be pre- 
pared for unexpected visitors.” Mariska’s 
parents know at once the meaning of the 
visit and send Mariska out of the room while 
they discuss her fate with the matchmaker. 
They wait, however, until the following day 
before sending to Janos’ parents formal 
notice of their decision. 

If the answer is favorable, Janos’ parents 
break the good(?) news to him forthwith, 
perhaps in the evening, when Janos has re- 
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turned home from a visit with his sweet- 
heart, Katicza. The father calls him in a 
stern voice and says: “It is time, Janos, 
that you were married. We have selected 
a wife for you—Mariska. You are to be- 
come engaged to her next Saturday night.” 
There are tears in Janos’ eyes as he submits. 
Often a village boy will steal out for a last 
farewell meeting with his sweetheart before 
he gives her up forever. But he gives her 
up. What boy of Agard would dare to 
oppose his parent’s will? Janos says meekly: 
“ All right, Father, I will marry Mariska, if 
it is your will.” 
The Wedding O fficials 

A more difficult task now awaits the 
parents than the mere announcement of their 
decision to their children. The lakodalmi 
hivatalnokok, or wedding officials, must be 
selected. Only such persons are engaged 
for these duties as know perfectly the 
ceremonial speeches which they must de- 
liver. There is first the ndssnagy. His 
function is almost the same as that of the 
“ruler of the feast” in the Biblical story 
of the Wedding of Cana of Galilee. Both 
at the engagement and at the wedding he 
must take the place of the bride’s father in 
managing the affairs of the household and 
seeing that every.~‘ng is carried out in the 
proper, ceremonial manner. Very often at 
Agard there are two of these officials—the 
bride’s ndssnagy and the bridegroom’s 
ndssnagy. The only duty of the bride- 
groom's ndssnagy, however, is to request 
on the afternoon of the wedding day that the 
bride be allowed to leave her father’s home 
for her husband’s. 

Then there is the hivogaté, whose duty it 
is to invite the wedding guests, both before 
the wedding day and again on the morning 
of the day itself. As he enters each house, 
he announces his mission in a speech which 
has been handed down for centuries: “ Médst 
humbly do I implore foregiveness for my 
intrusion and ask you to listen to me. I 
have been delegated to invite you to partake 
of a dish or two of food and a glass of wine 
on the occasion of the wedding feast of the 
seed grown beneath the wings of my 
patrons.” After this ceremonial speech, the 
announcer is usually given a glass of 
whiskey. As a result of many such visits, 


he often returns to Mariska’s parents in a - 


condition far from sober. 

The duties of the vdfély are also streny- 
ous. During the wedding dinner and the 
wedding supper he must recite a long 
ceremonial speech at the commencement of 
each course. The number of courses varies 
with the wealth of the parties contracting 
the marriage, but there are few weddings in 
Agard at which the véfély makes less than 
thirty speeches. At the average wedding he 
recites at least fifty times; at the home of a 
very wealthy couple, he needs nearly seventy 
ceremonial speeches, In order to relieve the 
strain of this constant recitation a second 
vdfély is appointed, who recites alternately 
with the first. 

In some respects the nyoszolydasszony 
has the hardest duty of all. She must 
borrow the dishes which are to be used for 
the wedding meals. Such dishes are usually 
broken when the guests have drunk a good 
deal and have become hilarious. No one 
wishes to lend, so a woman of great tact 
and persuasive power is chosen for this 
task. 

The nyoszolydlednyok are quite different 
from American bridesmaids. Their prin- 
cipal duty is to wash the dishes in the 
kitchen. Before the wedding, however, they 
are expected to prepare garlands of box- 
wood leaves for the wedding guests. 

At no wedding in Agard would one leave 
out the jolly csaplar, who stays in the cellar 
and taps the barrels of wine or whiskey and 
sends up full jugs to the vdfélyek. 


The Engagement 


The parents of both Janos and Mariska 
are so busily occupied with the selection of 
the wedding officials that the time passes 
very quickly until Saturday evening, when 
they along with the newly chosen officials 
escort Janos and Mariska to the home of the 
village priest. Here the young couple an- 
nounce their intention of marriage and see 
to it that there is no legal or ecclesiastical 
impediment. 

After their return to Mariska’s home the 
real engagement ceremony takes place. This 
is the kendévdltés—the giving and receiving 
of a handkerchief, rather than of a ring. It 
is Mariska, not Janos, who gives the engage- 
ment token—a beautifully embroidered 
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kerchief in which is wrapped some cake, 
walnuts, a pear, and an apple. In some Hun- 
garian communities, such as Mez6dkdévesd, 
the girls are not content to give handker- 
chiefs to their future husbands, but give an 
embroidered apron instead. But Mariska 
ives in Agard, and so she is content to give 
a mere handkerchief. In return for this 
Janos gives a money present, as good as he 
is able to afford! Some bridegrooms give 
the equivalent of twenty cents, some give as 
much as a dollar. This money present is a last 
vestige of the customs of the time when 
bridegrooms bought their brides, but Janos 
gives the money direct to Mariska instead of 
to the bride’s parents as was the earlier 
custom. The word used to describe a girl 
of marriageable age is “ eladé ledny ”’—a girl 
for sale, an expression that used to puzzle 
me when I first heard it after entering 
Hungary. The bridegroom is known as the 
“vdlegény ’’—the young buyer. Both these 
are survivals of earlier times for although 
Mariska did not have any voice in the ar- 
rangement of the marriage, both she and 
her parents would resent very much any 
implication that she was actually sold. 
While the engagement presents are being 
exchanged the boys make an uproar outside 
the house. They swing cow-bells under the 
window, yell, and pound the doors, until 
Mariska’s father induces them to discontinue 
the charivari by giving them cake and wine. 


Wedding Preparations 


Both bridegroom and bride are busily oc- 
cupied throughout the period required for 
the three-fold announcement of the wedding 
banns. Janos must secure for himself a new 
suit of clothes. No respectable boy in 
Agard was ever married in a suit that had 
been worn before that occasion. He must 
hire the gypsies who will play for the 
wedding and the dance which follows it. 
The old proverb of Agard and _ other 
villages has it thus: “ As well have Rome 
without the Pope, a market without a Jew, 
a pipe without a stem, a German without 
his dog, as have a wedding without Gypsies.” 
He must make entire provision for the 
wedding meals. He must hire the women 
who will do the cooking, and must provide 
then with stuff to cook—meal, sugar, 
chickens, and, in most cases, an ox 
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slaughtered for the occasion. All this must 
be brought to Mariska’s home, where the 
cooking is done. Janos must also provide 
the kegs of wine and whiskey which are 
placed in Mariska’s father’s cellar for the 
great occasion. Janos may buy Mariska for 
a dollar but he has spent a good many 
dollars before the wedding feast is ready for 
the table. 

Mariska has the hardest task of all during 
these weeks. She must make the wedding- 
cake, and her reputation in the village de- 
pends entirely on the height of that cake. If 
for some reason the wedding-cake should 
be lower than the average, Mariska will 
always afterwards be known as “ The bride 
who had the poor wedding-cake.” If it is 
higher, Mariska will be honored all her 
life. So Mariska calls on all her relatives 
and friends for help. At least ten layers 
are baked and placed one on top of the 
other. Rosettes of pastry are used to 
decorate it. Then Mariska goes out to the 
woods and hunts for branches on which the 
leaves are still green. She cuts off two or 
three and sticks them, leaves and all, into 
the top of her wedding-cake. Then her 
mother and friends begin to ornament these 
branches. Ribbons of pastry are fastened 
over them in such a way as to cover up the 
bark. Strings of popcorn and gilded wal- 
nuts are hung from the top of the branches. 
Finally Mariska places on the very topmost 
twigs a pair of doves made of pastry. 


Dressing for the Wedding 


At last the wedding morning has arrived. 
Mariska must be careful not to forget the 
garlic which every wise girl of Agard puts 
in her right slipper. Doubtless this custom 
harks back to the old pagan religion of 
Hungary, when the garlic was sacred to the 
Nagyasszony—the goddess of the spring- 
time. But Mariska doesn’t know anything 
about the old paganism. She puts the garlic 
there just for good luck. 

Then she puts on her pdrta—the head- 
dress of an unmarried girl—from which a 
veil reaches halfway down her back. She 
must not forget to borrow a fur coat. No 
man of Agard would tolerate its absence 
from the bride whom he leads to the altar. 
As never more than one wedding takes place 
in Agard on the same day, the same fur 
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coat suffices for all the brides of the village. 
As soon as she finishes dressing and just 
before she sets out with her retinue toward 
the church Mariska must do something else 
for good luck—she must throw a glass of 
whiskey under her right armpit. The good 
luck which this action will bring is supposed 
amply to compensate for the damage to 
Mariska’s wedding dress. 
The Procession to the Church 

While Mariska is dressing for the 
wedding, the hivogaté and the véfély are 
going up and down through the village to 
give the wedding guests a final invitation. 
Gradually the guests begin to assemble, each 
one going directly to the house to which 
he has been invited. Most of the guests 
are invited by the /hivogaté to Mariska’s 
home; a few, however, of Janos’ relatives 
are invited by the vdfély to Janos’ home. 

After the guests have all arrived the 
bride’s ndssnagy appears at Janos’ house 
with a request that the bridegroom and his 
retinue set out toward the bride’s home. 
At the same time the bride sets out with 
her retinue toward the home of the bride- 
groom. Midway between the two homes 
the two companies meet. Then the gypsies 
play, everyone dances, and in a scene of 
wildest hilarity the two companies unite and 
begin the procession toward the church. 

It has long been the custom in Agard to 
have a rooster at the head of the procession. 
Two men with drawn swords march beside 
the unhappy bird. Immediately after the 
service in the church a mock trial is held 
over the rooster on the ground that it is 
guilty of polygamy. The rooster is con- 
demned to death and beheaded on the spot 
by one of the armed men. The people of 
Agard say that this is done as a reminder 
to the bridegroom that he must be true to 
his wife, a reminder often all too necessary 
owing to the fact that the parents and not 
the children make the matches; but it may 
be a survival of some sacrifice of the old 
pagan religion. 

During the ceremony in the church the 
wife must stand on her husband’s left. If 
Mariska should by any chance go to Janos’ 
right, the horrified ndssnagy would at once 
set her back in her right place, otherwise it 
would be a sign of an unhappy home, in 


which Mariska rather than Janos would 
rule. 

As soon as the service in the church js 
concluded, the guests return to the home to 
which they were originally invited. Mariska 
with her entire retinue returns to her father’s 
home; Janos and his retinue go to his 
father’s home. 


The Wedding Dinner 


The first notable thing about a wedding 


dinner in Agard is the fact that the bride- 
groom and his retinue do not arrive until 
its close. After all the guests of the bride’s 
home have finished and the people have be- 
gun to dance, the bridegroom and his retinue 
come in quietly and are sent by the 
nyoszolydasszony into the pantry where they 
snatch a hurried bite from the remnants of 
the meal provided at the bridegroom's 
expense. 

Though the bridegroom is not present 
during the formal meal, the 7défély performs 
at this time his chief function. Let a couple 
of examples of his oratory suffice: 

When the bowis of soup are set upon the 
tables, he recites: 

Here is the first dish: good soup that I have 


brought : 
I have prayed very hard that I should not spill 


it. 

I helped the cook spice it 

With pepper and saffron: I helped her salt it 
too. 

I will be glad if I can take the dishes away 
empty, 

And know that no one remains hungry. 

May you all have a good appetite is my earnest 
wish. 

When the stuffed cabbage is brought in, it 

is thus introduced: 


Chief ornament and glory of all dishes, 

Worthy crown of every feast, 

I praise thee, good stuffed cabbage, 

Which God out of His grace has apportioned 
to us. 

There are countless Hungarian dishes 

With which the stomach satisfies its hunger. 

Without exception they are all good Hungarian 
dishes, 

But the most Hungarian of all is that which 
stands here, 

This dish of stuffed cabbage. 

Neither German nor Russian gave us this dish. 

It is our very own—prepared for us alone. 

Let us sit down to it and eat it as good patriots! 


The Bride Visits the Bridegroom’s Home 
Late in the afternoon, when everyone 1s 
weary with drinking and dancing, the bride- 
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eroom’s ndssnagy in a very ornate speech 
requests the bride from her father. On 
behalf of the father the bride’s ndssnagy 
replies. It is at this point that Mariska has 
her most serious responsibility. She must 
stand before all the guests and recite a speech 
several pages long, in which she says fare- 
well to her father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, girl friends, and neighbors. She is 
expected to shed tears at appropriate places 
in this recitation. The books prepared for 
the use of those intending to marry not only 
give the ceremonial speech for this occasion 
but also indicate at what points tears should 
be shed. 

As soon as Mariska’s speech is concluded, 
her trunk or box is brought out and placed 
on the back of a donkey to be carried to her 
new home. Within the trunk are a couple 
of pillows, a roasted chicken, a cake, a 
walnut, and an apple. Janos pays Mariska’s 
father the equivalent of one dollar and 
fifteen cents fer the trunk and its contents. 
The entire company escort the trunk to 
Janos’ home. Yet in that festive procession 
the person on whom all eyes are turned is 
neither the bride nor the bridegroom, but 
the véfély—for on his head he carries 
Mariska’s wedding cake. That is the reason 
that the whole village of Agard turns out 
to see the procession. One woman expresses 
her opinion to another: ‘ Mariska’s cake 
is pretty high, but it is not as high as my 
own Juliska’s when she was married last 
fall.” Katicza too watches the procession. 
Though Mariska was not to blame for taking 
Janos away from her, still she wants re- 
venge, and she determines that at her 
wedding she will have a wedding cake higher 
than this of Mariska’s. 

As soon as Mariska arrives at Janos’ home, 
she goes at once to the kitchen, opens the 
stove door and looks into it. This shows 
that she will turn out to be a good house- 
keeper. 

The music and dancing 





and eating and 


drinking too—begin anew in Janos’ home. ° 


What appetites the people of Agard have 
on a wedding day! When finally supper 
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time arrives, all return to Mariska’s father’s 
where a fifteen-course supper is served to 
the accompaniment of the vdfély’s enlivening 
remarks. 

The Bridal Dance 


At the close of the wedding supper the 
most important feature of the entire cere- 
monial is observed. The people of Agard 
would be more willing to omit any other 
part of the day’s proceedings—even the 
wedding in the church—rather than the 
bridal dance, for it is only after this event 
that they consider Mariska really married 
to Janos. Just before the Bridal Dance, 
Mariska retires with her nyoszolydlednyok, 
who take off from her head the parta, or 
girl’s headdress, and put on instead of it the 
kouty, or young married woman’s headdress, 
because the dance which follows makes her a 
married woman. The first vdfé/y begins the 
bridal dance with Mariska, as soon as she 
returns to the dining-room. Before he 
actually begins the dance he places a coin 
in the bridal basket, which stands on the 
table, and kisses Mariska. The second 
véfély then puts his coin in the basket, 
kisses Mariska, and dances with her. So 
do all the other guests in turn until the 
basket is full of coins and every male guest 
has had the privilege of kissing and dancing 
with the bride. 

It is almost impossible for a foreigner to 
see the Hungarian Bridal Dance without 
wondering whether it be a vestige of some 
forgotten marriage rite in which the bride 
was wed to the group rather than to the 
individual alone. Whatever be its origin, 
only a vestige remains today. When all 
the men have danced with Mariska, the 
véfély dances once more with her and moves 
her about skilfully so that she escapes from 
the room before any of the young men have 
an opportunity to hit her with their hats. 
Janos is waiting outside to take Mariska 
from the véfély; the long ceremony is con- 
cluded; Mariska and Janos—though Janos 
would not wish his name to be placed 
second—are fully married according to the 
ancient Hungarian custom. 
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Mental Hygiene Aspects of the Family, II’ 
J. S. Plant, A.M., M.D. 


Mental Hygiene Aspects of Physical 
Minima (continued ) 


NE feels that crowding destroys the 

illusions as to sex and sexual relation- 
ships. Here again the positive rather than 
the merely ethereal character of illusions is 
implied. Accepting this, we enter a new 
parenthesis. There are many psychiatrists 
who apparently feel that there should be no 
illusions about sex—that it 1s precisely these 
veiled and half-hidden attitudes and points 
of knowledge that lead to serious later mal- 
adjustments in life. This philosophy of the 
importance of sexual problems in maladjust- 
ment and that these are largely on the basis 
of not meeting the issues frankly and openly 
suggest that many of our individuals from 
the more crowded districts should be un- 
usually well adjusted souls. As the psycho- 
analytic school has not been in a position to 
make the same researches upon the poor that 
it has upon the rich, this point must remain 
unsettled. Certainly (at least as we see 
them at the clinic) the children of crowded 
families have seen the demands and the 
answers of the sex life without attempt at 
screening or evasion. We think that we 
have relatively at least as high a percentage 
of mental maladjustment among the crowded 
as among the non-crowded. 

It has seemed possible to explain this situ- 
ation. (In psychiatry it is always easy to 
explain something after one has found it!) 
The sexual life has for each of us differing 
connotations. These are in part delimited 
by certain times of life and in part are de- 
termined by a great number of other con- 
ditioning factors. Without going into all 
the phases we can speak of two. For a cer- 
tain group of adults and very largely for 
children the actual physical expression of the 
sexual life has value in itself to the individ- 
ual. Thus usually masturbation in children 
has no actual heterosexual connotations. 
There are psychological factors in it. includ- 
ing the feelings of guilt. The rest of the 
matter is one of physical satisfaction, which 
remains an impelling motive for many 
adults. However, in the healthiest of family 


* This article will be concluded in the June issue 
of Tue Famiry. 


situations the physical sexual acts are of the 
nature of language—a means of expressing 
certain relationships’ which seem not possible 
of expression in any other way. We have 
for some time been interested that in our 
clinic experience what one calls “ happily 
married ” persons seem to have no real prob- 
lem in their physical sexual adjustment, 
One is rather struck at the amazement which 
such couples show over questions as to 
sexual adjustment. Many others have re. 
ported essentially the same thing. 

It is, for instance, not uncommon to hear 
those who deal with divorce state that ina 
very high proportion of their cases the 
adjustment to the physical sexual life is at 
fault. This allows of two explanations—one 
that it is the maladjustment in the physical 
aspects of the sex life that leads to the 
family break-up, the other that it is pr- 
marily the disturbance in the affectional ties 
which shows itself almost immediately in an 
inability to carry through satisfactorily the 
physical aspects of the matter. Obviously, 
if the physical sexual life is no more thana 


means of expression of the love relationship, 
it will be the earliest and most sensitive of 
the indicators of family dissolution. Here 


we all have the same data. The matter is 
one of assumption as to which factor is the 
primary one. The one thing which might 
be considered as being even indicative is the 
wide variety of physical sexual adjustments 
that appear among what we term “ happily 
married” people. It is hard to believe that, 
were there anything so primarily determina 
tive in the physical aspect of the matter, such 
different adjustments would be found to be 
satisfactory. On the other hand if one 
assumes that the various physical manifesta- 
tions of the séxual life are but the modes 
of expression of something that denies being 
expressed in any other way—then this phe 
nomenon seems to be more understandable. 

With this latter assumption we have rather 
readily at hand an explanation as to why tt 
is that the children in crowded situations 9 
freely see the physical sexual life and yet do 
not seem to show any diminution in those 
forms of mental disturbance which are com 
monly considered to be dependent upon @ 
pattern of the inhibition and distortion of 
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normal sexual urges. One has the feeling 
that these children grow up largely sensitized 
to the physical expression of the sexual life 
long before they have had any conditioning 
in such acts as expressions of a type of ex- 
perience. Thus the statement that crowding 
destroys the illusions about sex is not of 
importance as to this destruction per se but 
only as to the fact that the phenomena ob- 
served have a false value. 

We have indicated possible cultural con- 
notations of an increasing urbanization; 
may we here question whether the more 
recent appearance of literature dealing with 
the physical aspects of the sexual life is in 
some degree dependent precisely upon this 
state of affairs? It seems that in some jus- 
tice we could say that there had appeared 
more recently in our literature a marked 
access in interest in and expression of these 
physical aspects of the sexual function as 
being of primary interest. 

There is, further, from crowding, a factor 
of what might best be termed the “ mental 
strain”’ arising from constantly having to 
“get along” with people. If the reader 
will turn back to the earlier considerations 
as to the development of individuality’ he 
will realize that we have some conception of 
the erection (by any one of us) of a sort of 
wall of protection for the personality. One 
thinks of this as he does of the condensa- 
tions that appear about a bubble of liquid in 
the phenomenon of surface tension. This is 
a matter of common experience—this feel- 
ing of a “ gathering up” of the personality 
which is more than merely the conception of 
separating the ego from its environment. 
Here is involved an integration of this ego— 
a sort of building of it into an idiom with 
some sort of a condensation wall at its sur- 
face that prevents too great an intrusion of 
other personalities. If my home is my castle 
so much more so is my ego or personality. 
Where, however, there are constantly other 
persons close to me there are persistent dif- 
ficulties in building this wall of protection— 
or, at least, it is built under conditions of 
very real strain. It has seemed possible to 
term this “mental strain’”—so to describe 
those difficulties, those constant threats at 
the orderly construction of this separating 
or individualizing mechanism. This ought 
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*See page 44, April Famty. 
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to mean that for persons exposed to the ex- 
perience of overcrowding we should find an 
unusual amount of those irritable, “ touchy ” 
reactions that bespeak a personality on the 
defensive. This we do see. 

There is finally the matter of objectivity— 
the matter of looking at the world that is our 
life. It has been my conception that the 
ability to stand off and look at one’s self and 
his life was largely a matter determined by 
heredity. This view is by no means widely 
accepted. One can say that crowded living 
conditions necessarily conspire against ob- 
jectivity. How successfully they can do so 
if this particular trait should happen to be 
born strongly in the individual of course I 
do not know. Obviously, if one is forever 
crowded by the needs and demands of 
others, the chance to look at the world which 
is his is little; he is too much in it ever to 
look at it. 

There are, then, five various aspects of 
the minima of physical conditions as to 
crowding: effect upon individuality, de- 
struction of “illusions,” inability to build 
“illusions ”’ about sex, strain of having 
always to “ get along ” with people, and lack 
of opportunity for objectivity. They are of 
importance in that in each case they repre- 
sent the construction of certain attitudes or 
mental habits which remain with the individ- 
ual even after the physical conditions might 
themselves have changed. 


THERE are certain other aspects of the 
physical minima about which one feels much 
less certain—points requiring further inves- 
tigation. The first of these is the question 
as to limitations in healthy outdoor recre- 
ations. One is quite aware that in many 
so-called socially advantaged families there 
occurs far less free outdoor play for children 
than is the case with many families of the 
poorer districts where the children are 
actively playing on the streets much of the 
time. However we cannot blind ourselves 
to the unhealthy factors involved wherever 
a family so situates itself that there is not 
opportunity for plenty of free outdoor play. 
One thinks it unhealthy to experience emo- 
tions without some sort of physical expres- 
sion. Indeed—if one may go to extremes 
for illustration—certain of the more serious 
mental aberrations seem to be characterized 
precisely by this inability of the muscular 
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system to register the emotional life of the 
individual. Possibly this would not be the 
case were that part of the nervous system 
involved a more affair. 
When one realizes that the vegetative system 
is an inherent part of the entire musculature 
of the body, this necessity of actual muscular 
activity as a part of the education for ex- 
pression and control of the emotional life 
seems evident. It has seemed to me that as 
a general proposition those conditions of 
physical minima involving crowded living 
quarters, precarious streets, distant play- 
grounds, and inviting radio and movies 
(where there is the maximum of emotional 
registration with the minimum of physical 
response) are such as should bring this point 
to our attention. 


‘ segregated ” 


ONE hears often of the absence of the 
“higher or “finer” ideals under condi- 
tions of physical poverty and distress. Any 
one working much with persons of this 
group is led to doubt this statement as he is 
amazed at the dreams and visions of some 
children, the sacrifices of some _ parents. 
Perhaps this very amazement attests to the 
truth of the sentence opening this paragraph. 
There is certainly no proof that the more 
socially privileged individual has—because 
of his possessions—a primary lien on these 
so-called “ high ideals.” It does seem fair, 
however, to say that where these drives and 
goals exist among the socially underprivi- 
leged the pressure of poverty allows for little 
growth. If there is anything of value in 
what we earlier had to say of the hardening 
or brutalizing effect of constant poverty and 
its development of feelings of insecurity, 
then we could hardly expect there to see the 
fruition of those visions and drives, which 
require suffering for their inception, it 1s 
true, but something of freedom from stark 
and pressing need for their real flowering. 
Thus perhaps, agreeing that in situations of 
physical minima there are less of “ higher 
ideals,” and so on, we feel that this is sec- 
ondary to the factors brought out in connec- 
tion with poverty, crowding, and lack of 
healthy recreations. 


PROBABLY there would be no question 
that under conditions of physical minima 
there is more of physical illness and disease 
than occurs under more privileged condi- 
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tions. There exists a wide literature on the- 
mental hygiene effects of physical illness, 
Moreover many of the factors which we 
have considered produce physical illness as 
well as the somewhat unfortunate mental 
attitudes which we have attempted to outline. 
Finally, we must recognize the impossi- 
bility of stating absolute standards as to 
physical minima. Certain families make ex- 
cellent adjustments under conditions which 
for others are well below the minimum for 
physical or mental health. It was largely 
this situation which led us to say that the 
considerations of this chapter were rather 
those that tended more and more to appear 
as the family approached conditions of 
physical minima than any which might sud- 
denly appear when it suddenly attained a 
certain level of deprivation. The measure. 
ment of these conditions is probably largely 
on the basis of the family’s neighborhood 
but the situation is complicated by the fact 
that a family often does not consider its 
physical surroundings as its neighborhood. 
Many families consider their neighborhoods 
to be those they have left in the old country, 
Many others live only in a neighborhood of 
goals or visions—pinching and hoarding in 
real satisfaction for the expenditures of ten 
or twenty years hence, or for the educational 
needs of years to come. Others live in 
neighborhoods they have actually just left 
physically. A further difficulty appears in 
the differences between various members of 
a family as to what is, for each, his neigh- 
borhood. We have had a great deal of clinic 
experience at different social levels that leads 
us to feel that the point of physical minima 
is determined by the milieu—and that this ts 
the “spiritual” rather than the physical 
milieu for each of the family’s members. 
One sees, of course with some frequency 
the tragedy of conflicting physical stand- 
ards between the old world parent's “ neigh 
horhood” and the new-world children’s 
“ neighborhood.” 


Intra-Family Relationships * 


Of intra-family relationships we recogniz 
three different groups—as they express: 


* Some considerably more elaborate treatment of 
this subject appears in the author's “ The Child a 
a Member of the Family” (Annals of the Amer 
can Academy, March 1932, pp. 66-74), to which the 
reader is referred for a fuller consideration © 
what is little more than outlined here. 
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(1) What the child expects from the 
family constellation ; 

(2) What the parents look for in the 
child ; and 

(3) What the parents expect from each 
other. 


The real question—namely, discounting 
cultural lag, whether we would again con- 
struct something like the family were it now 
to disappear completely—can be answered 
only in theory. It is, however, worth while 
to investigate those things which the individ- 
ual looks for in the family and in its imme- 
diate contacts. Of the total personality pic- 
ture, what is contributed by any social 
institution; and in answering the various 
natural needs and cravings of the person- 
ality, what part does each institution play ? 
We must stop there. Just that the family 
pattern seems needed does not prove its 
divine origin. True, it would mean that it is 
a good place to give the child what it needs 
but, without it, the child would, in all proba- 
bility, find what it needs elsewhere. 


THE child looks first to the family for a 
feeling of security or belongingness. We 
have attempted above to make a distinction 
between “security” and “adequacy” and 
merely summarize here. The position ob- 
tained in our social life due to accomplish- 
ment; our I.0.; our success in school; and 
so on: these things give us a sense of ade- 
quacy, whereas the sense of belongingness 
can come only from the family constellation. 
Psychiatric literature often speaks of the 
child as attaining security in his adjustment 
in school, and so on. As we are using the 
terms here, this is incorrect. The child gets 
his security from having a place in the 
family. The family feels that the child has 
a position simply because of who he is. In 
most instances this is sensed by the child 
very early in his life. Otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to explain why the child holds so 
strongly to his family in spite of mistreat- 
ment, misunderstanding, and lack of 
satisfactions. 

How does the family give this recognition 
of security to the child? David Levy has 
made significant studies of the tensions 
occurring in children where there had earlier 
been an inadequate experience on the part of 
the child with breast feeding. It is most 
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probably through the psycho-motor tensions 
involved in breast feeding that the child gets 
his first impression of belongingness. Here 
we are at one of the fundamental ways in 
which the child is shown by its parents that 
he for his own sake has a certain definite 
place in the world. There are, of course, 
many families where this is not so—where 
a boy was expected so that a girl is “ re- 
jected,” and vice versa. Again rejection 
appears where the family has looked for- 
ward to a certain definite place for the child 
and is disturbed over the fact of the differ- 
ence. There is also the somewhat early 
arrival of the child after marriage when the 
parents are resentful because the child has 
broken into their desire for some period of 
pleasure together. Wherever the family, is 
preoccupied in what the child is doing to 
them rather than in the fact of the child’s 
coming, there occurs the great danger of the 
appearance of rejection. 

We seek through life this feeling of 
security. In adult life we seek it in mar- 
riage. There one seeks a person different 
from anyone else—a relationship different 
from any other. I am quite aware that there 
are many situations where there is not this 
pattern of romanticism, but certainly where 
this does obtain there is the search in mar- 
ried life for a relationship that has not pri- 
mary relation to beauty or success, but only 
to the security to be gained from the idiom 
of the relationship itself. 

All through life there is the realization 
that there must always be adjustment to one 
sort of authority or another. By “ author- 
ity’ is meant here the existence of powers 
greater than “I.” Of course, I don’t know 
what “I” am. It is quite possible for me 
to say that I am the whole world since it 
exists to me only as I translate it. At least 
theoretically I am my entire body but, prac- 
tically, I think of myself as separate from 
my body, so that I say, “I should like to do 
something, but I am too tired.” In that way, 
my body seems to have authority over my 
“ self.” 

Thus it is perfectly possible to speak of 
authority on a physiological level. One must 
sleep whether he wants to or not; one must 
eat; one must grow. All of these things 
represent an authority to which one is in- 
escapably subject. We make every effort to 
keep from dying. Yet eventually we must 
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die. That is, in death is an authority as the 
term is used here. 

From every theoretical point of view, 
there is no such thing as an authority over 
me. lam supreme. Other people and their 
worlds are nothing to me but an imagining— 
nothing but what I sense. Practically, how- 
ever, my personality is under the authority 
of other persons. Thus as a child my 
parents are able to throw me out of the 
window, to throw me off a bridge. They 
may not do so, but they can. This demands 
one of the very earliest and most funda- 
mental of adjustments—that to the realiza- 
tion that other people can control. There 
is, for instance, a common fear of young 
children that the parents on going away will 
not come back—a very early realization on 
the part of the child of his helplessness in 
his relation to other people. 

Another aspect of personal authority ap- 
pears in the relation of husband and wife. 
Here there are the factors of the entirely 
different way of working and living. Here 
“authority ” is not so much the other per- 
son’s ability to conquer physically as that he 
has entirely different needs. For example, 
a woman’s need as a woman for protection 


by the husband represents authority over 
the husband; it is an authority of difference, 
not of power. This gives us in our relation- 


ships in the family “authority” showing 
itself on: (1) the physiological level—of 
hunger, for instance; and (2) the personal 
level—one person to another. 

In the family the parent controls the child 
and shows this personal authority through 
age, possession, and idiomatic relationship. 
The parent says, “Do this because I am 
older and know better than you. Do this 
because I am your parent.” We find this 
use of personal authority in the school and 
in many other places. There are these same 
factors of authority in kingship where there 
is the notion of possession—“ you are my 
subject.” Here also is idiomatic relation- 
ship so that a certain person born in a cer- 
tain family becomes king, or queen, pre- 
cisely due to the accident of birth. We have, 
then, in our entire life examples of personal 
authority of one sort or another to which we 
are subject. 

The parents, in controlling the child, use 
the concepts of age, possession, and their 
idiomatic relationship. In this last we imply 
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the relation between the parent and his child, 
existing between no two other people (the 
relationship that grows out of the security 
factors mentioned above). : 

There are other forms of authority which 
need not now occupy our attention (for 
instance, social authority and “ cosmic” of 
extra-human authority). 

The family teaches the child its lessons ip 
personal authority. I had not intended in 
this paper to give any lessons in child rear. 
ing, but one can say to parents that they 
must really act as though they are older and 
not just say they are older, when dealing 
with children. And possession of a child 
must be but a formula for growth. That is, 
the fact that I have a child should mean tp 
me that I am grown up and not that I may 
use this possession as a parent’s right toa 
chattel. 

There are some other things to which the 
child looks in family life about which we 
know little. The first is that the young child 
looks to the family for what might bh 
termed “ protected competition.” In family 
life the parent asks of the child chiefly what 
it can do. The child is treated and exhibited 
by wav of showing what an able person it 
not what a fool it is. The attitude of the 
family toward the child is that of cultivating 
the child’s good qualities, whereas as th 
child goes outside the family, it meets a 
competition that seeks to emphasize his 
weak points—an “open” or unprotected 
competition. 

For instance, in this later social adjus- 
ment we see a boy who will play only with 
much older boys and, by thus keeping away 
from competition with others of his om 
age, will seek to establish for himself a com 
tinuance of this “ protected competition” 
Things are not expected of him by the olde 
boys that would be in his play with young 
sters of his own age. Or, again, if a si 
year-old girl plays with twelve-year-old 
girls, she is in a situation of protected com 
petition. Six- and seven-year-olds togethet, 
on the other hand, develop a situation @ 
open or “destructive * competition. On 
has not the slightest idea as to just how ne 
essary protected competition is to growth 
It does occur in all “normal” family life 
I do not know that anything has been wit 
ten as to the importance of the duration @ 
the period of protected competition. May 
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people go through life remaining always in 
this stage of immaturity—quite unequipped 
to meet successfully a social type of 
competition. 

The child also has in his family life cer- 
tain academic experiences. Before entering 
school he has developed all the groundwork 
for his space perception, has learned colors, 
and so on. The family period represents 
also all the basis of the learning process of 
symbolism. A child starts out by looking at 
an object and by pointing at it. Soon he 
constructs a symbol for it—a sound for it. 
That is symbolic thought and its attainment 
probably represents the biggest single step 
in the learning process. We have been quite 
blind to the fact that all these beginnings of 
academic learning are in family life and I 
am unaware of studies that have been made 
as to the effect upon school progress (along 
academic lines) of the emotional factors of 
family life as they condition the first acad- 
emic steps (there is a wide literature as to 
the effect of these same emotional factors 
during the school period but this is patently 
a different matter ). 

I have left out consideration of what is 
usually termed habit training. The child 
gets this training in the family because time 
forces it. We cannot comfortably await 
school age before we train him out of 
enuresis. Yet perhaps the family is an un- 
favorable place for this training. There are 
others outside the family who perhaps could 
better care for this matter because of the 
emotional factors inherent in family rela- 
tionships and so threatening to the calm and 
ordered establishment of the automatic 
physical habits. 

In one other matter the child looks to his 
family group—except in the case of an only 
child he there gets a very definite condition- 
ing to the rights and needs of other children. 
I have indicated that the “ competition ” 
within the family has many connotations dif- 
ferent from those it Aas in the other social 
contacts of the child. These are factors of 


protection that operate rather to guard the . 


child against the more crude and devastating 
drives at his weakest points. Over against 
this there is a sort of insistence and per- 
sistence of competition within the family that 
occurs nowhere else. This striving for 
leadership and for the acclaim of the parents 

$ no let-up; there are not the breathing 
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spells, as it were, that occur in ordinary 
social contacts. Yet with these differences 
there is no question that the child gets from 
his contacts with his siblings some exceed- 
ingly important conditioning factors, both 
constructive and destructive, for his social 
contacts. There are all those factors of 
learning about the needs of others and the 
demand for recognition of those needs in 
play life. On the other hand, often the con- 
ditioning of a child within the family to 
playing with older children seems to have 
large destructive elements. Thus one will 
find that the family pattern often rather 
definitely throws the child into playing with 
another child who may be two years older. 
This means a constant “ stretching up” to 
meet the level of maturity of the older child 
and often gives us the picture of a restless, 
easily-fatigued, over-stimulated child who 
has yet enough accustomed himself to this 
artificial excitement to make it seem “ tame ” 
to play only with those of his own age. One 
wishes here merely to bring up in this brief- 
est of ways the matter of the conditioning to 
all social contacts with other children that is 
a part of the family life of the child. 


WE now turn to the matter of what the 
adult looks for in the family constellation. 
Here too, as before, we may consider the 
purely academic matter as to whether there 
are such cravings and needs in individuals as 
would probably lead them—if the institution 
of the family were to disappear—to con- 
struct a similar constellation quite regardless 
of social lag. This is purely an hypothetical 
matter since proof would involve highly de- 
batable assumptions. Yet this does not pre- 
vent an approach which looks at the matter 
in the way of attempting to discern just 
what answers to needs of individuals (admit- 
tedly earlier conditioned in family life) are 
given in the family pattern. 

The adult looks to the family as a further 
experience in security as I have used the 
term in this paper. One has the feeling that 
often the social worker has not recognized 
this element in marriage. There is of course 
every sort of social work procedure accepted 
and used in this country. One has the im- 
pression in watching something of family 
and child-agency work that because the social 
worker rather objectively looks in upon the 
family she has tended to stress the matters 
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of what a husband or wife does and has 
failed to recognize fully the part that each 
plays because of “ who” he or she is. 

It is true that any number of marriage 
partnerships have been formed on the basis 
of what the contracting parties have to offer. 
Yet it has seemed to the writer that the out- 
standing factor in American family life 
today is not the disintegration of the group 
but rather the tenacity of ifs structure in the 
face of the great number of disintegrating 
forces which it is forced to face and that that 
compelling tie which was earlier termed love 
(and now goes under the more modern 
“ affectional ties "’) has seemed to lie in that 
sort of relationship which one has for an- 
other on the basis of “ who” one is. The 
matter was gone into in some detail earlier' 
and we are considering here only the urge 
that the individual has for a continuance of 
relationships that have large security factors. 
Many of my colleagues have given to this 
situation a number of other terms (so that 
they look upon the marriage tie as often 
closely related to various aspects of the 
parent-fixation problems of the child, as 
representing various parent identifications, 
and so on), and this is no more than an 
attempt at redefinition with new words. 

The adult looks to the family tie as a 
means of expressing the factors of personal 
authority or personal relationship. In the 
last paragraph we summarily treated an im- 
portant topic as it was the rather logical out- 
growth of a matter fully discussed earlier. 
So here the reader will find that we are deal- 
ing with what might be called the obverse of 
an earlier discussion.” As the child goes 
through years of experiencing forms of per- 
sonal authority, it is as though this “ piled 
up” a necessity for exerting this personal 
authority in some way. So widespread is 
this need that adults who have not acquired 
children through a family experience usually 
seek these experiences in some viearious 
way. It is not our intention here to outline 
the various difficulties that appear and the 
consequent development of conduct dis- 
orders in the children involved. The present 
paper is in no sense intended as an article on 
therapy in family difficulties. The point here 
is that the adult craves the expression of 
what has been described earlier as personal 

See page 93. 

* See page 93. 
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authority, and that the family constellatiog 
is not only the simplest and easiest mode of 
attaining this in our present cultural Set-up, 
but it is rather difficult to think of any other 
form of social agglomeration where the 
adult could naturally find at hand_ these 
criteria of age, possession, and idiomatic 
relationship. 

In one other way we see the adult impelled 
toward the family constellation. Perhaps 
there is no more frequent statement here a 
the Clinic by an adolescent or pre-adolescent 
child than “ well, no child of mine will have 
to go through this—or have to live it in this 
way.” In this way the feelings of frustra. 
tion and disappointment which we have in 
childhood find their answer. Early sensing 
that there is no living over life with the 
advantages of learning from mistakes of the 
first trial, we quickly find the next best out- 
let—that of living out these dreams and 
unrequited hopes in the lives of the children 
to come. Indeed, those in children’s work 
would be quite without clients if children 
could live “ de novo ’’—instead of being e- 
pected to live out the lives of their parents 
Every social worker is acquainted with this 
problem and what it means to children 
these moldings of the child’s life to bringit 
into conformity with what the parent has 
been looking for in the way of picking w 
the lost thread. As we know that a childs 
coming in the family we “ hope it will bea 
boy ” or “ hope it will be a girl ”—not har- 
ing the courtesy even to await the childs 
birth before beginning to fix upon it th 
pattern we expect it to fill. Early in the 
childhood of the parents this pattern wa 
being formed—the tom-boy child dreaming 
that her child would be a butterfly, the shy 
child that his boy would be a football hero. 
We enter here so sincerely one of the grea 
and intriguing fields of conduct disorder ® 
children that there is every invitation to fur 
ther discussion. That is not, however, th 
matter in point here. All that is now 0 
consequence is that we recognize the neéé 
that every growing person has for a new lift 
over which he or she has control as some 
means of “living it differently.” The adut 
looks to the family pattern as providing this 
And here again it is difficult to conjectutt 
any other form of social agglomeration 
which could with ease give to the adult this 
possessive control over a new life. 
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Many persons would consider this as 
utterly wrong; in fact a wide literature states 
that it is precisely this possessiveness of 
adults which makes difficulties for the child 
and from which we should try to escape. 
The point here is not that of right or wrong. 
We have been looking for any factors in the 
erowth of individuals that led toward their 
looking to the family as a means of satisfac- 
tion. There are few matters so common and 
impelling as the need that the individual has 
for mending the broken threads of his own 
life in the growing lives of those over whom 
he has a feeling of control. It is for this 
(among other factors) that the adult looks 
to the family experience. 

We have seen, in brief survey, what the 
family constellation means to the children 
and adults who enter it. We have attempted 
to outline this in some survey of those ways 
in which the experience of the family pat- 
tern contributes to the personalities of the 
persons in it. 


OUR description of the satisfactions which 
the various members are to find in the family 
suggests that, inevitably and normally, con- 
flicts must arise within the group. Essen- 
tially, as we see it, each individual (wilfully 
or no) enters the family for the requisite 
enrichment of his own personal experience 
and development. This naturally and nor- 
mally involves conflicting interests between 
the members of the family group. 

One of the tragedies that one sees is the 
dismay of adults who find that family life 
does not “run smoothly.” Another is a 
certain type of literature abroad that is 
meant to give the impression that if only 
there is enough understanding and the cor- 
rect set of measures taken there will not be 
conflict—a sort of patent-medicine psy- 
chiatry. Where one has, in a group, adults 
and children there are natural and inherent 
conflicts of interest which are involved in 
age and experience. It is true that, schooled 
as we are to live in groups, we do not always 
exhibit these conflicts. Yet they are there—- 
to appear in acute and real form at times. 
We will attempt in the following paragraphs 
to set out some of these conflicting interests. 

The child operates on what is termed a 
pleasure-pain principle. So for that matter 
does the adult—except that he has learned 
that ultimate pleasure may depend upon 
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present sacrifices and certainly depends on 
certain ““ averages ”’ which he calls ideals. If 
a child takes five cents and_pleasurably 
spends it for candy he will again purloin five 
cents—if he is an intelligent child. On the 
other hand the adult will say that it is wrong 
to steal—meaning that, in the long run, in- 
volving a great number of cases, it has been 
found painful rather than pleasurable to 
steal. The whole matter admits of a state- 
ment which (accepting the above definitions) 
is of adequate accuracy. This is that the 
child operates on a rather simple pleasure-} 
pain principle whereas the adult operates 
upon the basis of ideals. The adult teache 
ideals to the child so that we find children 
knowing, for instance, the ten command- 
ments at an age when we know that the child 
is capable of little or no generalizing ability. 
Thus we attempt to teach children through 
generalizations at an age when they cannot 
understand them. To take the homeliest 
of examples, there is the small child wailing 
vigorously to be carried as its mother drags 
him on some expedition. “If I carry you 
for a block will you stop crying?” “Oh 
yes!” Then there is the mother’s con- 
sternation when the alighting of the child is 
but a relighting of the earlier wailing. The 
child has found that it pays to cry. One 
can go through countless examples of this 
type—simply indicating fundamentally dif- 
ferent bases of conduct for the child and the 
adult. 

For a second difference it is perhaps less 
easy to find defining statements. One might 
speak of the adult as a conformer and the 
child as a non-conformer (or, perhaps, one 
could speak of the desire for authority and 
for independence). Here one recognizes 
that one of the prime factors in growing up 
is the developing realization of and accept- 
ance of the power of numbers and of the 
“comfort ” that comes from complying with 
the demands of the group. We speak of the 
drive for independence in the child which is 
largely the child’s sensing of the individual 
factors in his make-up and their urge 
towards realization or flowering regardless 
of the milieu. With growth there is more 
and more necessity to conform and cor- 
respondingly greater difficulty in accepting 
the child’s point of view. We have, of 
course, periods such as the present in which 
much is heard, even from adults, of the de- 
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velopment of the individuality of the child. 
Interestingly enough, this is with the idea 
that children will accept conformity as they 
grow up with a better grace than do adults 
now. That is, present-day individualism 
(as, for instance, in the schools) is not for 
the purpose of the development of adult 
individualism but rather that adult con- 
formity may be attained without the use of 
fear and other compelling types of dis- 
cipline. One need not go far in family work 
to recognize various ways in which this dif- 
ference shows itself—there being, of course, 
particularly in adolescence, this striving of 
the child for his individual expression as 
opposed to the conforming demands of the 
adult society in which he finds himself. 
This difference in interests is just as defi- 
nitely present for the earlier years—but then 
there is less integration for the child, less 
ability for him to express his side of the 
conflict. 

A third difference might be termed that 
between satiety and curiosity. No adult but 
has made his experiments, had his thwarts 
and disappointments. Perhaps there are no 
more impelling desires in the adult than that 
his or her child shall not make the same mis- 
takes. This is the matter gone over before— 
where we were stressing the need that the 
adult had for living out his life “in a better 
way.” It is difficult for adults to realize that 
children wish, as it were, to make their own 
mistakes. One sees this quite as definitely 
in the social work and teaching field as in the 
family. We frequently hear “they are not 
good clients—they won't follow my advice.” 
Here again we have a source of constant 
conflict. There are, of course, many times 
that these conflicts do not appear as acute 
but the differences are none the less there. 
One might here go into every sort of venture 
from the eager interest in climbing to the 
back of a chair to the eager interest in some 
similarly exciting investigation into the 
meaning of the unfolding sexual life. At 
every turn is the parent’s natural interest in 
saving the child from what ages have found 
to be error and defeat. Here it is meant 
again only to bring out that in the federation 
of the family the older and younger mem- 
bers have entirely different (and, be it said, 
antagonistic) drives back of their conduct. 

There is a final difference which by the 
more philosophical might be found to 
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underlie all that has previously been stated - 
in this section on the natural differences that 
exist within the family group. All of life 
may be looked upon as a development of 
symbolization. Language is no more than 
that and there is at least the chance that 
underlying the spoken word there is an even 
more basic and pervasive development of 
svinbols for objects. The baby does not see 
beyond its toes and each of these is a dis- 
tinctly different object. The adult has de- 
veloped an ability through language to dis- 
cuss, familiarly, far-off continents which 
have never been seen. A more practical 
family illustration might appear in the word 
“ danger.”” How often do we see the parent 
announce with finality that a certain pro- 
cedure is “ dangerous,” in blissful ignorance 
of the child’s absolute lack of understanding 
as to what “ dangerous” might mean! 

Two factors are involved here—they are 
both of high importance but are rather dif- 
ferently sensed by the adults of the family 
group. One is the factor of conditioning 
The adult has built up a great number of 
conditioned reflexes. This was mentioned 
earlier in our consideration of the sexual 
adjustments within the family where one so 
clearly sees that the child often comes into 
contact with certain sexual phenomena that 
are participated in by those to whom the phe- 
nomena have connotations which are entirely 
beyond the imagination of the child. An 
example which rather tragically comes with 
some frequency is the father who, now 
struggling with the intricacies of child-rear- 
ing, says “I never imagined what it meant 
to be a father until I was one.” One catches 
here the complete inability of the child to 
look at matters as does the parent—because 
he has lacked those experiences which we 
term “ conditioners.” 

There is a second matter—that of a dei— 
nitely different mode of thinking. We 
might schematically speak of the matter just 
discussed as one of an enrichment of words 
as the person grows to adulthood. As we 
come to our second point we see a definite 
change from what might be ‘called objective 
thinking to symbolic thinking. Here there 
is, as one might say, a qualitative as well as 
a quantitative difference in the whole mental 
operation of the adult and the child. 

This has been a brief cataloguing of rather 
evident situations which have been touched 
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upon over a wide literature. There is so 
much in romanticism that teaches the unity 
and happiness of the family group and there 
js so much of the longing for and expectancy 
of this in those whom we see as parents that 
few things stand out so much as their dis- 
covery of the discordant elements which are 
inherent in the family structure. We are not 
picturing the breakdown of the family group 
nor showing the family to be an inherently 
“abnormal” or inefficient agglomeration. 
As has been said above, the striking matter 
to those who work with families is the per- 
severance of the pattern in the face of the 
difficulties and conflicts engendered. There 
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is certainly much unhappiness in married 
life today. One feels fairly certain that, 
could the contracting parties a little more 
clearly see the conflicts of individual inter- 
ests that of necessity arise in such a federa- 
tion, there would be less unhappiness. This 
last has arisen, in part at least, from the fact 
that people in entering marriage are looking 
for something quite different from what the 
entire experience with family life leads us to 
feel they will find. These phenomena are 
probably not “ disintegrating” in any sense 
other than that they represent unexpected 
and often rather unwelcome experiences. 


Editorial Notes 


Human Relations 


S there greater hope today than ever before 

of developing a conception of the human 
family that will transcend not only national 
but professional boundaries? Such a possi- 
bility seems implicit in a recent discussion 
by Robert D. Kohn, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects :* 


It seems to me that the very real achievements of 
science and engineering fail of their effect because 
the human side of the world’s problems has been 
neglected. We have been absorbed in _ things. 
We have neglected to notice the effect of men 
absorbed in things on other men absorbed in 
things. We have been proud, for instance, of 
what engineering has done to annihilate space. 
Transportation, telegraph, telephone, and the press 
bring men from the ends of the earth into a new 
and closer relationship with each other. But we 
have done practically nothing to develop a tech- 
nique of human relations to meet the new problems 
brought about by those closer relationships. Almost 
every step forward in science and engineering has 
produced similar new contacts and a whole series 
of concomitant problems and miseries. 

_ The wonderful qualities of insight, patience, 
indeed the genius that has been applied to the ma- 
terial accomplishments of modern times, must now 
be turned to a much more difficult job. . . . 
Scientists and engineers (and all the rest of us for 
that matter) must now concentrate on the study of 
the relations of man to man, of group to group, 
and of nation to nation. We must find a way to 
understand the interrelation and interdependence of 
tunction upon function. When these relationships * 
are better understood they will become clarified and 
then be more just. And the distribution of the 
products of modern production and the benefits 
thereof (material as well as spiritual) will then be 
better adjusted, because of necessity that distribu- 
tion will be based on a recognition of the essential 


"Research Narratives, Vol. 11, No. 15, Dec. 1, 
1931, (Engineering Foundation, New York, N. Y.) 
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nature of the contribution that each group makes 
to the needs of the whole. And a whole world of 
latent talents will be evoked during this process. 

By far the greatest benefits are still to be con- 
ferred on the world by the scientific mind and engi- 
neering skill. They will produce in the future still 
greater inventions. The physical sufferings of 
mankind will be relieved by further beneficent dis- 
coveries of medicine and advances in surgery. But 
my hope for the future lies in the belief that we are 
about to shift the direction of our efforts because 
we have realized that progress lies in another direc- 
tion. Doubtless the work in study and laboratory 
should go on; but the leaders of research and the 
forward-looking men in all the skilled vocations 
must now turn to a new leadership. It is their 
duty and their privilege to direct a study of the 
much more difficult problem in the neglected field 
of human relations. These are not problems that 
can be solved by a few working alone in a labora- 
tory. It is a job for the many, out in the open 
with the whole world as a field of action. There 
is a new art to be created super-imposed on ma- 
terial science, next to which in complexity modern 
science is simple. An art it will be because it must 
develop a sensitiveness to the infinite variations, to 
the differences in values of personalities and each 
such perception will have to be interpreted by other 
personalities. 

The painful inefficiency and injustice of our 
present civilization shows us that this is the great 
task. It is a job that we must tackle for 
we live in an age of idiotic contrasts. Part of the 
world is starving with the food bins elsewhere 
bursting with a surplus of food. The rest of the 
world is spiritually starving because of a plethora 
of the thousand and one material blessings. I am 
not interested now in a review of the scientific skill 
that has produced these things. I want to see it 
apply itself to working out a new vision of human 


relations. 


If social case workers are to contribute 
their skills to the development of the art 
which Mr. Kohn feels should be the imme- 
diate objective of the engineering profes- 








sions, their first attention must be given to 
overcoming the language barrier. A com- 
mon terminology, or at ‘least an ability to 
understand one another’s language, is even 
more necessary for the development of inter- 
professionalism than is Esperanto for the 
development of Internationalisin. 


Controversial Questions 


HE Family Welfare Association of 

America is a federation of local autono- 
mous units, not a central control group. Its 
very inception was the result of the leader- 
ship of its member agencies, and this leader- 
ship has continued to determine the func- 
tions and activities of the organization. The 
strength of this kind of affiliation lies in part 
in its implicit recognition of the different 
approaches to social problems necessitated 
by the varied social conditions and traditions 
of different communities. Within such a 
scheme it is possible to have, as Mr. McLean 
pointed out in his recent report,’ unity with- 
out uniformity—unity indeed in a diversity 
that may at times involve contradiction. In 
order to maintain this freedom which per- 
mits of independent thinking and experi- 
mentation, the Family Welfare Association 
of America, whether thought of as a group 
of agencies or as a national staff responsible 
to those agencies, has consistently refrained 
from attempting to act as the spokesman for 
the family welfare movement. Recently the 
Administrative Committee approved a state- 
ment on the philosophy which is basic to this 
practice : 

The Family Welfare Association of America is 
frequently asked to take a definite position upon 
controversial public issues such as birth control, 
unemployment insurance, and various types of 
legislation. In view of the fact that this is a mem- 
bership organization, the Association Board has 
consistently refused to take any position upon such 
issues which would directly or indirectly bind the 
Association as a whole. 

It is essential, however, that this policy shduld 
not injure the usefulness of the Association as a 
natural channel for self-expression in the family 
welfare movement. Under certain circumstances a 
controversial question, with an impartial statement 
of conflicting points of view, can be referred to the 
membership itself for an expression of its varying 
opinions. Before attempting to translate such an 
expression into a vote binding upon the entire 
membership, however, the Association must con- 
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sider the fact that individual attitudes are fre- 
quently ed upon fund umenti il religious, eco. 


nomic, onl polit itic cal convictions which change byt 
slowly and have little direct connection with family 
social work. Any attempt to over-ride such con- 
victions by a pronouncement of policy or opinion 
not acceptable to a minority might result in a 
schism within the Association which would injure 
or destroy its basic objectives. 

The Association Board of Directors, therefore 
will not put any such controversial issue to a vote 
of the membership unless it is deemed of such 
fundamental importance to family social work as 
to justify endangering the existence of the Asso 
ciation itself. No such issue has yet arisen. In 
the meantime the members are left free to express 
themselves individually upon any question, and the 
Association recognizes its responsibility for col- 
lecting and disseminating pertinent information 
which may be desired by the membership. 


Social Statistics 


INCE the beginning of 1929, the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has performed a pioneer service 
of unusual value to social work in the collee- 
tion and publication of current monthly re- 
lief statistics “‘ designed to demonstrate to 
social agencies and to the public the utility 
of prompt collection, careful analysis, and 
timely publication of these data.” — This 
project, covering a wide variety of relief 
agencies in each community, has been sep 
arate from the Department’s collection of 
more detailed monthly statistics from a 
selected group of family welfare agencies. 
Dr. Hurlin now announces the transfer 
of the larger project to the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to be merged with its “ Regis- 
tration of Social Statistics,”” now designated 
as “ Social Statistics in Child Welfare and 
Related Fields.” At the request of the 
Children’s Bureau, Dr. Hurlin’s assistant, 
Miss Anne E. Geddes, has been loaned to the 
Bureau for six months to take charge of the 
collection of relief statistics, and Dr. Hurlin 
himself has been appointed ‘ Consultant in 
Social Statistics.” We bespeak for the 
Children’s Bureau the active co-operation of 
the family welfare field in the further de- 
velopment of their enlarged project. 

In the meantime, Dr. Hurlin will continue 
within the Foundation his collection of 
special data from selected family agencies, 
and we hope that the transfer of the larger 
project may release further facilities for a 
service which has already meant so much to 
the family welfare field. 
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A Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
, jer Psychoanalytic Quarterly, which 


published its first volume in April, 1932, 
is dedicated to “ original contributions deal- 
ing with theoretical, clinical, and applied 
psychoanalysis, clinical communications, 
hook reviews, and major items of news.” 
it will also publish either new material or 
material hitherto not available in English. 

As a highly technical periodical dealing 
only with psychoanalytic subject matter, it 
will be of major interest to the social worker 
who is constantly seeking to further her 
understanding of her clients and to adapt 
her processes to that understanding. 

The Editorial Board consists of Doctors 
Dorian Feigenbaum, Bertram D. Lewin, 
Frankwood EF. Williams, and Gregory Zil- 
hoorg; the list of contributing editors bears 
the names of many other outstanding ana- 
lysts and psychiatrists both in this country 
and abroad. Subscriptions can be obtained 
through the Psychoanalytic Quarterly Press, 
372-374 Broadway, Albany, New York. 


Book 


ow To IntTerview: Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. Harper, 
N. Y., 1931, 320 pp., $4.00. 

A personnel research director and a psychologist 
have analyzed the interview in its application in 
various fields—in industry, research, social case 
work, education, mental clinics, journalism, and 
law. While they describe the interview as serving 
the purposes of fact-finding, informing, and 
motivating, they give most attention to the 
processes of fact-finding. 

Certain interesting similarities of purpose and 
method appear in the various fields, and the authors 
devote a chapter to some general conclusions. The 
personal interview, thus evaluated, is found to be 
full of pitfalls, and young interviewers, whether 
in research or law, are warned of the many 
obstacles in their way, in the search for reliable, 
authentic facts. Questions are raised as to the 
validity of data secured through the interview, 
because of the limitations imposed by the personal 
factors of bias, self-interest, emotional blockings, 
on the part of both the person interviewed and 
the one conducting the inquiry. Valuable sug- 
gestions for encouraging co-operation and frank- 
hess, and for lessening misunderstanding and 
Testraint, are made. The authors conclude that 
the “interview is in general more dependable as 
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A New Meaning for Mother’s Day 


HOSE of us who have deplored the 

combination of sentimentality and com- 
mercial greed in the promotion of Mother’s 
Day as an annual festival will welcome the 
continued efforts of the Maternity Center 
Association to give a new content to this 
celebration. The Association suggests to 
women’s clubs, church and civic organiza- 
tions, health departments, medical societies, 
nursing groups, and other social agencies 
ways of capitalizing interest in Mother’s 
Day so as to promote better maternity care 
for expectant mothers. 

The Association emphasizes that its ob- 
jective is not an appeal for funds but an 
offer of service. Mother’s Day is Sunday, 
May &th. Material for speeches, programs 
for women’s clubs, outlines for church serv- 
ices, and other helps for local campaigns for 
adequate maternity care are available with- 
out charge from the office of the Center, 
1 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Reviews 


a means of ascertaining facts for which records 
and similar objective data are least available— 
namely, facts about the interviewees’ own atti- 
tudes and emotional reactions.” 

It could not be expected that this general dis- 
cussion of interviewing would touch upon the 
technical problems of method that are of particular 
interest to case workers. In the chapter on 
mental clinics, the interview is recognized as a 
therapeutic process, and the method of the psychia- 
trist is described as unstandardized, due to the 
nature of the relationship and the intimate char- 
acter of the interview. The case worker’s role, 
the development of her special relationship, and 
her necessity for understanding behavior mecha- 
nisms are implied in the bibliography and outline, 
but are given little elaboration in the text. The 
special problems which are the focal point of 
interest in case work—relationship, the degree of 
passivity and activity, the process of  self- 
revelation, the therapy in relationship and revela- 
tion—are perhaps too involved to be treated in 
this broad survey. Many of the principles 
outlined in the chapter on case work are un- 
doubtedly useful in general fact-finding projects 
but have little application in present day case work 
practice. Cora Kasrus 

New York C.O.S. 
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HE Necro Faminy 1n CuIcaAco: 
Frazier. University of Chicago 
Chicago, 1932, 394 pp., $3.00. 

With the exception of Harlem in New York, 
the “ Black Belt” of Chicago is the largest city 
in the topsy-turvy Negro world. Of the dis- 
organization in family life in this world Frazier, 
Professor of Sociology at Fisk University, writes 
with convincing charm. His findings are not 
encouraging for those who believe that the status 
quo of the family is sacred, although the author 
strikes an optimistic note here and there. But his 
optimism, like that of Burgess in the editor’s 
introduction, is confined almost wholly to families 
in certain upper class zones of the Black Belt. 
However innocent the traditions of the Negro 
family, it has been considerably demoralized by 
the competitive struggle of urban existence. The 
result is an unduly large amount of delinquency, 
desertion, illegitimacy, and other conditions, all 
highly correlated with abject poverty. What hope 
is there that these conditions will not continue even 
in spite of the best that social work can do? 

There is another question that must not be ig- 
nored by those who may be interested in trends. 
Where is the Negro family going? Surely it is 
sott clay to any molding influence that impinges 
upon it. If it survives we may well wonder what 
form it will take. This is as far as the book can 
take us, except to suggest that, whatever form it 
takes, the future Negro family will be a creature 
indeed of modern urban society. So our question 
is, will that pattern be a prophecy for other family 
groups in the great city? 

Nets ANDERSON 
Welfare Council, New York City 

RGANIZATION Encrneertnc: Henry Den- 
nison. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1931, 304 pp., 
$3.50. 

Organization Engineering takes its place as one 
of the dozen books on administration which the 
social work executive will find most valuable. 
Despite the technical sound of its title, the book is 
written simply, clearly, and untechnically ; “ organi- 
zation engineering ” is really conceived of as “ get- 
ting the most out of organization,” which is of 
course a problem that confronts every social work 
administrator. Most of the existing literature on 
the subject of organization is written from the 
standpoint of specialized fields, such as government, 
education, military operations, or industry. Mr. 
Dennison writes primarily from the viewpoint of 
business organization, but he deals with basic mat- 
ters of organization theory which are largely ap- 
plicable to any field where human beings work 
together. 

The book consists of only five chapters and less 
than two hundred pages of reading matter. After 
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the introductory “ Abstract,” the next three chap. 
ters deal with the psychological aspects of organi- 
zation under the titles, Men Working in Groups, 
Impulsion, and Direction. Most of this material 
will be fairly familiar to the average social worker 
though it is a service to have it summarized from 
the point of view of this particular problem, 

The last chapter, Organization Structure (about 
one-third of the book), is the most original and 
valuable contribution. There is nothing mechanistic 
about the author’s approach to the problem; his 
treatment is eminently dynamic and practical, He 
emphasizes that “ Structure is not an end in itself” 
' “an organization must have life of its own.” 
The treatment of the topics of “ planning and ay. 
thority,” solidarity and morale, the functioning of 
committees, and “continuous reorganization,” js 
especially suggestive. 

No student ought to finish a course in the Ad- 
ministration of Social Agencies without making the 
acquaintance of this book, and no social work 
executive who takes the job of administration seri- 
ously can afford to overlook it. 

ArtTHUR DUNHAM 
Dept. of Special Studies 


“ 


UDGETS 1n a Community Cuest: Associa- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils, 1931, 
44 pp., 50 cents. 

The Association of Community Chests and 
Councils has in process the preparation of a hand- 
book on the administration of community chests 
of which a number of chapters are being pub- 
lished separately. Budgets in a Community Chest, 
which presents suggestions for methods and 
procedures in the preparation of budgets of social 
agencies and their consideration by the central 
financing body, is the first of these chapters. 

The approach to this subject is primarily that 
of the technical expert in budgetary procedure. 
The fiscal and accounting policies which have 
grown out of community chest experience are 
carefully analyzed and presented, but there is little 
discussion of the general policies involved. Su- 
ceeding chapters perhaps may go more deeply into 
the issues in such matters as the use of unrestricted 
bequests for capital and current funds, the area 
of local service and local financial responsibility, 
the desirability of special group contributions, and 
the basis for the establishment of operating i 
comes for social service agencies—all of which 
are presented here from the aspect of prevailing 
practice rather than underlying principles. It 


to be hoped that the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, with its valuable experience 
in community financing, will find an opportunity 
to discuss the fundamental financial questions it- 
volved in the costs of social service, the available 
resources and the methods of organizing and 
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controlling that part of the surplus income of the 
community which is available for welfare purposes. 

The chapter ends with the following paragraph, 
which definitely calls for elaboration: 

Only as the entire budget process is carried on 
in terms of social planning for the community will 
its maximum in social value be realized. Without 
such a point of view, it soon becomes a matter of 
financial routine. To this broader conception be- 
longs a major portion of the credit for the substan- 
tial improvement in standards of work, and for the 
more adequate provision for welfare needs, to 
which so many chest cities are able to point with 
justifiable pride. 

Social planning as the fundamental basis for 
budgetary procedure is a subject to which an entire 
yolume might profitably be devoted. 

H. L. Lurie 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research 


HE Naturat History oF A DELINQUENT 
Career: Clifford R. Shaw, and Maurice 
E. Moore. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931, 


280 pp., $3.00. 


Mr. Shaw has written an arresting and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable book. The sequence of events 
is sternly logical, uncompromising, and constantly 
depressing. Sidney Blotzman had a bad start and 
the influences surrounding him throughout his boy- 
hood seemed always to be re-inforcing and not 
counteracting this unfortunate beginning. So many 
details in the life of a large city—the congestion 
of tenement districts, the administration of justice 
in petty courts, the attitude of most of the police— 
are so arraigned before the bar of fair play and 
common sense that the reader is reduced to feel- 
ings of general hopelessness and misery. One won- 
ders if there has nowhere been any constructive 
planning ior the future that such conditions are 
allowed to surround those numbers oi future citi- 
zens who are most susceptible to being harmed by 
them. 

The material is arranged with the purpose appar- 
ently of calling attention to the supreme impor- 
tance in any such history of the individual’s own 
story. Sidney’s narrative of his own experiences 
greater part of the book. It is 
illuminated by occasional notes and verified or dis- 
proved by data from various records. But the 
story itself proceeds without comment and_ the 
reader is allowed to draw many conclusions for 
himself. The story is written in prison and the 
self-pity and false standard of values expressed 
there seem, to this reader at least, to hold out small 
hope for any successful outcome to this worse than 
wasted life. What sharpens the feeling of a sort 
of diffused frustration on the part of the reader 
is the fact that we have here the story of an un- 
usually bright boy, one quite capable of construct- 
ing a life philosophy based on higher values and of 
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takes up the 


making perhaps notable contributions to the intel- 
lectual and artistic life of his city and his race. 

As has been said, the book is arranged in a way 
that brings out the logical sequence of events— 
inexorable cause and effect. Sidney did well in 
school but says of himself, “ My heart wasn’t in 
it. . . . Between going to school and stealing I 
chose stealing. I knew of nothing else to do, only 
those two things.” This is his memory of himself 
at the advanced age of eight years. Of himself at 
fifteen he says, “I wanted to be one tough guy.” 
“T thought that if I could once get in with the 
right mob I could do all sorts of lawless things in 
immunity.” “Down in my heart I had a feeling 
that some day some one would come along who 
would take me at my own valuation and I wouldn't 
have to work too hard.” There are many evidences 
that Sidney is thinking things over, but without 
guiding principles of any kind. One is struck by 
signs of real insight, then disheartened by senti- 
mentalities and false standards. 


Prisoners are in prison because they were not on 
the right road of life, they were on one of its side 
roads. In prison they are led up another side road 
where revenge and bitterness dwell. All these side 
roads end in blind alleys and they go out of prison 
more confused than ever. 

The summing up by Professor Burgess and 
Judge Bartelme is helpful and illuminating so far 
as social influences and external conditions are con- 
cerned. Judge Bartelme makes a poignant com- 
ment: “In reading the case history of Sidney one 
is impressed by the tragic failure of the various 
agencies which sought to cope with the many prob- 
lems presented by this youthful offender.” One 
wishes there might have been more discussion of an 
analytic nature. The relations of the boy and his 
mother are full of pathos. Might the outcome of 
these destructive social forces in Sidney’s individual 
case be clarified by a little deeper discussion of the 
early family relationships and influence ? 

ELEANOR Hore JOHNSON 


on oF ALIENS UNDER THE FEDERAL CoN- 


STITUTION: Norman Alexander. Privately 
printed, 1931, 153 pp. 
This book is Professor Alexander’s Ph.D. 


thesis at Columbia University and deals with the 
scope of federal power over aliens, the consti- 
tutional rights of aliens in exclusion and expulsion 
proceedings, civil rights of aliens, and aliens and 
the due process of law. Though brief, this is a 
thorough, scholarly, interesting presentation of 
the subject. Social workers should find in it 
convenient answers to a number of perplexing 
questions regarding the legal rights of aliens. 
H. G. DuncAN 
Winnik Leacu DuNcCAN 
University of New Hampshire 
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and 


INTERVIEWING 
In Social Case Work 


“This small volume should be 
read by all case workers and 
supervisors at least twice a year 
because it covers the intangibles 
that too often are lost sight of in 
the pressure of the day’s work.” 

—Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin. 


75¢ a copy Ten copies $5.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


130 E. 22nd St., New York City 


Le? Leo Leo 


OCIAL workers may partici- 
pate in one or two summer 
periods of intensive training in asso- 
ciation with leaders in the fields of 
their special interest. ~ Sessions 
begin on June thirteenth and — 
on July twenty-fifth. 





The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





SUMMER SESSION 


During the six weeks’ period from 
June 17 to July 29, 1932, Washing- 
ton University will offer both back- 
ground and technical courses in the 
field of social work. The Summer 
Session Bulletin will be sent on 
request. 


Address the Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Two-year program of graduate 

training for Social Case Work 

and Community Social Work. 
One-year program of 
Public Health Nursing 
education for regis- 
tered graduate nurses. 


Bulletin and further information 
on request. 


311 S. Juniper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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